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BY J. H. 


‘There isa gift beyond all giving, 
Beyond all other need, 

To make the life that we are living 
The one we want to lead, 


When we can stay the dying leaves, 
Or find your last year’s snow 
Perchance, or soothe the mind that grieves 
With sage *‘I told you so!"’ 
When we can say to Time, ‘‘Bring back 
The days that now are not,’’ 
We may supply our foremost lack, 
The thing we have not got. 


One thing still discounts all our gains, 
One thing no faith nor hope obtains 
For all their strife and fret: 
Some undiscovered isle contains 
The thing we cannot get. 





Her Mother’s C 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FROM GLOOM TO 8SUN- 


rime. 





LIGHT,’’ ‘fA BROKEN WEDDING 
RING,’ ‘‘A BLACK VEIL,’’ 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER I. 
\OMING events cast their shadows be- 
fore them.’ So the poet Campbell 
sings, and so uch | am willing to believe 
Marcia,” said the Earl of Cradoc, “but no 
more, 

“Superstitions I cannot tolerate.” 

“If you would but listen to me, Thane!” 
urged his sister-in-law. 

“This is nota question of superstition. 
Surely I may believe the evidence of my 
own senses ?”’ 

“When you are quite sure that you are 
using them,’’ replied the Earl. 

“But, Thane,’’remonstrated Lady Marcia 
Hiyde, ‘tyou know that I ain not like other 
people—that Isee, and hear what they do 
not hear.’’ 

“I know you think so, Marcia; but I am 
not sure whether it be true.” 

“Every one knows that a person born as 
the clock strikes twelve on All .Hallows’ 


Eve has the gift of second-sight. Why do 
you refuse to believe it ?”’ 
‘‘Because, my dear Marcia, I have no 


Show 
I wili 


patience with anything of the kind. 
Ine any sense or reason in it, and 
change my views. 

“Why should you, because you were 
born at twelve o’clock at night on All 
Hallows’ Eve, see farther, more clearly, or 
inore deeply into the mysteries of nature 
than I, who was born on the nineteenth of 
July? 

“Is there any sense in the idea ?”’ 

“Well, I tirinly believe something un- 
usual takes place between the spiritual and 
the material world on that pight,’’ sbe re- 
plied. 

‘*My poor Marcia!” cried the Earls 

“You pity me,’”’ she said, ‘‘because you 
think I believe too much. I might as well 
sigh ‘Poor Thane !’ and pity you for not be- 
lieving enough.”’ 

“‘My dear Marcia,’ he rejoined, ‘1 never 
think it safe to travel beyond the bounda- 
ries of common-sense.”’ 


‘Then my dear Thane, your travels. are | 


not extensive. The realins of imagination 
are boundless, but you do not enter them.” 
‘They are full of perils,’’ said the Earl. 
“I should say that imagination does 
re harin than any ther fa en t 


giv 


A SHOU! tis the quailty at 


1 Say 


ie rifies life above all others, answered 
lady Marcia. 
“We must agree to differ,’ 


Earl, 


“We always agree. to do that,’ replied | 
| “And how often I have found myselt 


Lady Marcia ainicably. 





’ said the | 
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You may believe or not that I have the gfft 
of second-sigt; but 1 assure you that for the 
last three nighis every time I bave fallen 
asleep I have heard the sound of the sea.”’ 

“You have heard the rush of the river 

y ray. 

“I can hear it myself when the wind is 
still,”’ laughed the Earl, 

“No,” said Lady Marcia; “I know the 
sound of the river and that of the sea; and 
it is the sea that has haunted ine. I have 
heard it in its every mood—at times the 
ripple of little waves and the moaning of 
the tide as it spreads slowly over the sands 
but more often the thunder of a fearful 
storm, the dash of angry waves upon the 
rocks, and the shriek of the wind as it hurls 
the seething waters upon the shore. 

“You would not laugh if you woke as 
I do, with great*cold drops standing on your 
brow.” 

“Tt is all fancy, Marcia. 

‘‘What do yousuppose it portends?”’ ask- 
ed the Earl. 

‘‘Harm to the boys,’’ she replied. “Ah, 
do not smile, Thane! Let me tell you my 
dream.”’ 

Lord Cradoc resigned himself with an air 
of patience that was not lost upon hissister- 
in-law. 

“Tf I had had thi# dream once, and once 
only,” she remarked, “I should not have 
thought so much of it; but last night it 
came back to ine three times.” 

“Tell it to me, and that may break the 
spell,’’ said the Earl, with a simile. 

Lady Marcia who had been seated, rose 
now, gazing very earnestly at hiin. 

“T will tell you the dreain,’’ she said, 
“exactly as it came to me. 

“T fell asleep, haunted by the sound of 
the waves, the roar of the surf, and I 
dreamed—— 

“Tt was horrible!’’ she broke off, with a 
shudder. 





“T dreamed that I stood by my bedside, | 


looking at nyself lying asleep. 

“T looked very fixedly at my own pallid 
face. 

“T cannot express to you how sure I felt 
that it was-only my outward form that was 
lying on the bed, and that my real self was 
looking on. 

“Then it seemed to me that I floated 
away-over garden and wood, over river 
and hill and valley, until I came in sight cf 
the sea. 

“I could hear the dash of angry waves 
and see huge: mountains of seething wa- 
ter. 

“Plainly there was a terrible storm. 
Then a vivid lightning-flash snowed ine a 
large steamer that had struck upon a rock 
and was on the point of going down. I saw 
it as plainly as I see you—the despairing 
faces of the crew, and on the deck Alaric 
and Bertie! ; 


“They stood together, looking pale but | 


brave. ° 

“They clasped their arms round each 
other, and went down with the wreck. 

“Then ny dreain changed. 

“TI wasin a churchyard, among fair mar- 
ble monuments, watching a. funeral. I 
seemed to be conscious that it should have 
been a double rite—that two were dead,but 
that only one body could be found. I heard 
the service, even to the last ‘Amen.’ Then 
I found inyself {In my rooin again, looking 
at the pale image on the bed, and I awoke. 


3ut, oh, Thane, if I tried forever, I could 
not te’! you all I suffered !”’ 
Be ewan 6 eteamen nes 
P| is a 1 
8 H DApT v Aix 
have queer dreains for whict I n Ca 
account, but they do not necessarily come 


true.” 
“Yet mine frequently do,”’ 
Marcia. 


said Lady 


“But, ny dear Thane, do be warned. | thinking of some one, and that very person 


has been at my door! 

“That has happened so often that now, 
when I find my mind concentrated on any 
particular persons, I feel quite sure they 
are near.”’ 

“I cannot pretend to explain it,’’ return- 
ed the Earl. 

“I have never given much thought to the 
laws of attraction, to magnetism, or anys | 
thing ofthe kind; but I certainly believe 
that, when our kindred and friends have 
departed, they have no further communitea- 
tion with us whilst we are on earth.” 

“It isa wide question Thane; 1 wish | 
shared your opinion,” said Lady Mareta, 

“T wish you did, my dear Mareia,’’ re- 
plied the Marl—these fancies and dreains of 
his sister-in-law gave him a great deal of | 
trouble at times, 

“What do you infer from these weird | 
Creams and fancies of yours?’ he 
tinued. 

“Harm to the boys,” she repeated. 

“Can I avert it?’’ he arked shrewdly. 

“T do not see how you can,” she replied. 

“Then, my dear Marcia, you must see the 
folly of your own fancies, 

“Why should you think a warning has 
been sent to us about the Loys if it can be 
of no use ?”’ 

“T cannot tell,’’ she answered, with a be- 
wildered air. 

“Nor can any one else,” 
kindly. 

“Try to forget all about it Mareia. The 
boy's Heaven bless them !—left New York 
on the eighteenth of July + in these days of | 
quick passages they will not be more than 
eight days crossing—and the Princess Maud 
is certainly one of the finest ships on the 
line. 

“T have beard—T cannot answer for the 
truth of it—that this company has not Jost 
a vessel yet.” 

“Please Heaven 
Lady Marcia. 

“But I should be better pleased if the 
dear boys were here. 

“T do not blame you, Thane—you did it 
for the best; but why need you have sent 
them into the very inidstof peril and dan- 
ger? | 

“Why could they not have lived in safety 
at home ?” 

“My dear Marcia, boys must learn to face 


con- | 


, 


he said very | 


it never may!" said 


peril ifthey are vo be brave men. Young 
inen of their age are the better for adven- 
ture and travel; it educates them and ex- 


pands their ideas. 

“What can a:nan learn under the roof of 
home, where everybody conspires to take 
eare of hitmn? 

“Besides, iny dear Marcia,’’ he added, ‘it 
is really only a fanciful loving aunt who 
could see any danyer in «a run across the 
Atlantic.”’ 

“T hope, Thane, you are rightand [ am 
wrong,” sighed Lady Marcia, still looking 
disconsolate. 

“TJ shall remember the date of my dream 
—the twenty-eighth of July.” 

“The steamer must be due about 
said the Marl. “I wonder it the papers are 
come?” 

Lord Cradoe rang the bell. 

The post-bay had arrived with its burden 
of letters, the Times and other newspapers, 
and the Earl opened thein hastily one after 


noon,” 


another. 


There was no inention of the Princess 
Maud,except that she was-ex pected hourly. 
as Le read. 


Lord Cradoc smiled 


pr 
hope it may be so, Than I 
have had ordinary good fortune, they tnust 
be very near us, 

‘‘Heaven bless the boys, and send them 


safe home !”’ 


| grown as the old one had become 


} 
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“That is my said the Karl, 
“Who knows? 

“Perhaps this time next week they will 
join us in aunt Marcia'’s 


dream.” 


prayer,"’ 


laughing sat 


“T hope indeed it inay be #0, Phane,” she 
responded, her face clearing, and then, in a 


| lower volece, she repeated, “THleaven bless 
the boys and send themeafe home !"’ 
+ * * 7 7 * 
The conversation between Lady Marcia 


Hyde and Lord Cradoe took place in the 
pretty morning-room of one of the oldest 
and inmost picturesque mansions in England 
—Poole, the seat of the Cradec family, for 
many generations famous in song and 
story, and originally a feudal castle. 

The keep of the castle was still in a good 
state of preservation ; some of the ancient 
rooms, loo, were intact, but-others were in 
ruin. 

Gradually had 
and 


the modern building 
lems 
less habitable. 

The river Wray ran through the park, 
widening out heresnd there, and 
deep clear pools, from: whieh it 
posed that place derived its name, 

Some of the best trout-tishing in England 
was at Poole. 


forming 
Wis SUD} 


The house was surrounded by tine trees 
¢ 


-grand old’ oaks that had braved the 


| Stortns of conturies, 
| 


The ivy-covered postern-gates, the fine 
arches of the old windows, the old-fashion 
ed grounds with their groves agd alleys, 
their flowers and fountains, were strikingly 
picturesque, 

Poole had been in possession of the Cra- 
doe Jamsily from: titne immemorial They 
had undergone many Vieimitudes, but had 
their 
notte, Until in the tiimeof the seventh Earl, 
r the 
entail cut ofl; and thus, when the head of 


“held their own,” in avrecordance with 


DV tntitual consentof farther and son, 
the family had no son the daughters sue 
ceeded, 

During the last three generations 
furnily liad lost some of its 
bert, Lord Cradoe, bad 


the 
Hler- 
and ox- 


prestive, 
been idle 
had for- 


at the 


“ hie 


] ined 


travayant, @inanof pleasure 
rood of 


wood 
yoo 


feited tnany a 
patnbling-table,. 
Ife had 


firmined invalid, 


been suceeded by Al fre 


White biedledl thee 


da cons. 


reins of 


wove ronment So loosely that Some vears of 


economy were required to make up for 


What he lad lost, 
the 
Vig ros 


Then carne present Earl, 


intellect 


Thane, a 
keen 


nan of and clear 


mind. 
his reign the 


Under Cradoes looked up 


ayain. 


When yvouny, he iarried a wealthy 
hemess, who died after a brief happy life, 
leaving twowons—ANlaric and Albert, gene 


erally aited Bertie —two fine, trank, opens 


hearted lads, who tnlerited all the charac 


teristics of their race, generosity, e Irae, 
and ardor. 

“The boys,’ as the Parl hed eal! 
his sons, had gone from Eton to Oxford, 
and from there to the Cent » Lord 
Cradoce wished them to m their own 
opinion on men and things to general. He 
found an. excellent tutor for theo, who 
accompanied Chew tte all their traveis, 

With regard tro Tris CWweo peaalitit lads 
Lord Cradoe had great hopes. The Cradoes 

wuld « nore tbake @ hai in the 
pages 

\ fe t was ata 

4 
hi irt “la preferences t yas 

No cure for the future shadowed the bril- 
liant spring-tide of their lives. 

Alaric would soimne day be Ear! of Cradog 
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—woule succeed to Poole, with its rich 
revenues; to Hyde, with its wealth of coal 
mines and mineral springs; to Aldbury 
Hall; to the family heirlooms, a fortune in 
themselves—old picture, old plate, and 
superb jewels. 

Nor would Hgrtie be much less fortunate 
than his brother, tor bis mother bad left to 
hin her own inheritance, the old Manor 
llouse of West Lynn, with an ample in- 
eorme, 

Kertie Hvde's ainbition was to shine in 
the senate rather than in the fleld. 

JordCradoc bad bad but one brother who 
had married, while alinost a boy, the 
daughter of an iinpoverished Earl, and had 
died soon after his marriage, when the 
Earl and Countess of Cradoe took his 
young widow, Lady Marcia Hyde, home to 
live with them. 

On the Countess’s death Lady Marcia be- 
eame mistress of Poole, took charge of the 
bovs, Whom she perfeetly idolized, and 
managed her brother-in-law’s household 
with counplete success, 

She bad Joved her busband with all the 
passion and fervor of youth, and ber heart 
was as true to him in death as it had been 
in life. 

The Karl had a deep affection for his sis- 
ter-in-law. 

He respected her simplicity and tender- 
ness of character, but he laughed a little, as 
was only natural, at bersupers.itions, 

Lady Marcia, a8 she was fond of repeating 
was born at midnight on All Hallows’ Eve 
and she firinly believed that in consequence 
ofthis she had an insight into the spirit- 
world. 

The Karl had tried his best for many 
vears to laugh ber out of ber fancies; her 


nephews, while they dearly loved her, haa | 


a bovish contempt for them. 

When it happened that Lady Marcia's 
dreams “came trae,’ then for a day or two 
the Karl would cease to jest and the boys 
would cease to laugh. 

No one had been so averse from the 
scheme of sending the boys for a tour in 
America as aunt Marcia. 

She preferred a nation with a history, 
with traditions; she would have none of 
the new country. 

Let the boys travel as much asthev liked 
over Europe, but they need not cross the 
greatocean whigh Lady Marcia so dreaded? 
The Earl and his sons laughed at her fears; 
they told berg that) going to 
these days was no more than a trip to Tre- 
land in olden times, 

But Lady Mareia Hyde 
comforted, 

They had now been away nearly two 
years, and Lord Cradoc had received letters 
Saving that they would sail from New York 
on the eighteenth of July, inthe Princess 
Maud, 


was not to be 


America in | 





SETS a 


Princess Maud lef N. York ten dayssince. 
She had on board two hundred —. 
and her crew consisted of eigbty-s1x officers 
and men. 

“While pursuing her course yesterday,the 
weather —s foggy, the steainer struck 
upon one of the sharp hidden rocks which 
abound on the Irish coast. 

“She was got off, but sank almost iinme- 
diate] yes and the majority of those on board 

rished. 
peiThe boats had been lowered and filled 
with the woman and children; but the 
steamer sank suddenly, drawing, it is 
feared, the boats under with her. e fill- 
ed with women escaped, and reached 


ye 
“Her Majesty's steamship the Royal Alice 
went iminediately to the scene of the disas- 
ter; but, beyoud portions of the wreck, 
nothing was to be seen. 

“Further details will be given to-morrow. 
So far as can be gathered at present, these 
| are the naines of the passengers.’’ 


The followed the list of the missing. 
Lower down the Earl read another para- 
_ grapb— 











“Tt is with deep ret that we learn that 
the two only sons of the Earl of Cradoc 
were on board the Princess Maud, Alaric, 
Lord Hyde, and the Honorable Albert 
Hyde, who were returning home after a 
| two years’ tour through the United States 
and Canada. One ot the few surviving pas- 
sengers ~ gps of having seen them stand- 
ing together on deck just before the vessel 
| Bank.” 


He was bewildered, as astrong man 
| often is by an overwhelnu.ing calamity. 

He shuddered as one suddenly stricken 
| by mortal illness;then be rose,clutching the 
newspaper in his hands and made his way 
to the house. 

He walked like one suddenly blinded. 

‘Marcia Maacia,I want you!”’ he cried out 
in a feeble voice as he crossed the threshold. 

He inust tell her, the gentle lady who 
loved his boys so well, and hear what she 
said. 

She came tohim where he stood in the 
hall, and her face blanched as she looked at 
hiin. 

“You have had news, Thane! ’ she said 
suddenly. 

“It could not 
replied. 

“But I cannot believe it. 

“There are so inany false reports, false 
rumors; this inay be untrue. 

Come with me, Marcia, and read it. 

“My eyes must have deceived ine; Icannot 
have read aright.” 

Lord Cradoc took his sister-in-law by the 
hand, and led her into his study. 

Ile placed a lounging-chair for her, and 


be worse, Marcia,”’ he 





They both wrote inthe highest of spirits, 
delighed at the thought of seeing home and | 
friends again. 

A glorious July morning, when Poole, 
withits plashing fountains and bright-hued | 
flowers, tHe ivy-covered ruins and the 
gracetul modern stracture glowing in the 
sunlight, appeared an earthly paradise. 

“A home tor Alarie to be proud of 1" said 
the Earl to bimself, as he walked up and 
down the terrace that ran along the western 
frontot the honse, bis beart aglow with 
happiness, 

Those bright-eved) gallant boys of his 
would soon be back with him now. 

How often they would walk up and down 
this very terrace discussing the future. 

They would no well, andthe House of 
Cradoe would again bein the ascendency. 
He vearned for their coming, which would 
not be much longer delayed, 


They sailed on the eighteenth, and this | 


was the twenty-ninth. 
The ship was overdue; they might ex- 
pect news atany minute, 
Hie never thought of peril, for the weath- 
er had been calm ual 
past. 


And who would dream of danger on a | 


sunny peacelul morning as this ? 

He remembered in atter-years @évery de- 
tail of that early morning hour—how a lark 
rove so Suddenly as almost to startle him, 
souring bite 
forth a Hood of silvery song ; how the Might 
ota flock of 
tremble. 

In the distance he heard the cawing of 
the rooks; then came the sound of a horse's 
hoots, and be looked down the avenue. It 
was the groom returning with the post-bag. 
He went to meet him. 

“There are no letters, my lord,” said the 
groom, touching his hat—*nothing but the 
a pe 


fe opened the bag, took ont the news- | 


papers, and returned it to the groom, 

As it was quite the hour for break fast, he 
might just as well remain outin the fresh 
air. 

He opened the Times; but at the first 
glance there did not appear to be much 
news, 


| 
He turned the paper and then, in letters 


of Jarge type, he read the awful words,— 
‘Loss of the Princess Maud."’ 

He read them, but did not grasp their 
Tearing. 

He walked tothe garden-chair near the 
roses, and looked ayain. 


Ah, but it could not be the vessel in 
wi) » bois ve were tosail! 

W ~ this hands tremble ? 

VV Sy “ tren r, this death- 

sh) hd ov ft sh ror { fright ? There 
must be t than o1 Princess Maud. 

hie clu ed the paper convu sively. 

Then he cast his eve over the telegram 


which ran as follows: 


“A terrible disaster has befallen the royal 
mail steamer tbe Princess Maud running 
between Liverpool and New York. The 


| 
| 
‘Toss of the Princess Maud.” 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


settled for weeks | 


the blue sky while pouring | 


White pigeons caused hin to | 


| then soughta footstool, apparently anxious 


to delay the evil moment in which she 


should read the news. 


But she looked up at him with quivering 
lips. 

tr know what it is, Thane. There is no 
need to tell ne, no need to read the news. 
I remember my dream—the boys are 
drowned !"’ 

For all answer he put the newspaper into 
her hands, and her eyes fell on the fatal 
words: 


She read the enh through, and 
then looked with 
the Earl's face. 

“IT knew it,’’ she said. 

“In miy dream I saw them die, Thane. 
They went down into the sea clasped in 
each other's arins.”’ 

Hie remembered suddenly how he had 
laughed at the dreain; it seemed to hin 
of the horrible 


vurning learless eyes into 


now like a confirmation 
| news. 
| He looked at her with haggard eves. 
| “Can it be true,”’ be asked,*that both my 
| gallant boys are drowned ?”’ 

“T fear so,’ she replied. 

Then ber unnatural calin gave away. 

She fell upon her knees, weeping and 
crying out with a loud voice that they were 
drowned, the dearly-loved noble boys, the 
young lords of the Castle, the last of their 
race—wil@ vehement cries that soon 
brought the household in terror and alarin 
to her side: while the Earl sat bewildered. 








CHAPTER II. 


Tes months had passed since the 
ata 


news of the loss of the Princess | 


What the blow had been to him no one 
ever knew. 

He had borne the first termble pangs of 
his alinost intolerable anguish a‘one. 

He would see no one, not evenghis sister- 
in-law. 

When he mixed with the world again, he 
was a changed man; he was older, grayer, 
with the weary look on his tace a hope- 
less ex in his = . 

Lady Marcia Hyde did ber utmost, but it 
was iinpossible to rouse him from his 
apathy and despair. 

The gallant handsome lads whom he had 
loved with bis whole heart were dead. If 
in the old courchyard at Abbey Dale there 
had been two graves, whither he could 
have e at times and wept away some of 
his pain, it would have been much easier 
to bear; but they lay deep beneath the 
waves of the great Atlantic. : 

He wondered often if his boys clas 
each other still in death, or if the waves had 
divided themm—wondered until his heart was 
broken with griet. 

One day in spite of repeated denials, Mr. 
Rigby, the tamily solicitor, declared that 
he inust have an interview with the Earl, 
and that he would not leave Poole until he 
had. 

*I must see the Earl,’’ he said, when 
Grey the butler assured him that it was 
iun possible. 

**T will not leave Poole in this uncertainty. 
You ought to understand Grey, that it is 
no trifling matter. I bear that his lordship 
is very ill. You must persuade him to see 

*«{ will do my best,”’ replied the butler. 
“It is not iny fault, sir, His lordship has 
not seen anybody since tbe accident hap- 

ned. 

“But, Grey, my business is imperative. 
The Earl wiil be the firstto blame you if 
you refuse to let me see him,and you must 
take the consequences on yourself. 1 wash 
iny hands of them.”’ 

it caine about at last the family solici- 
tor stood in the presence of the Earl, whose 
gray head was bent and whose white lips 
were peg 

“What am Ito do, Rigby?’ asked the 
Earl, atter a titne. 

“T ain as one blind: the way is all dark 
befcre ine, dark and drear. am an old 
man, and Heaven has taken froin me the 
very light of my eyes. 

“What am I todo? 

“You know what I planned for my boys; 
and now I ain quite alone. 

“Of what use are wealth, houses, lands to 
me ? 

“Why was not I taken and they left ?”’ 

“That is the very subject on which I came 
to speak to you,iny lord,” said Mr. Rigby. 
“IT cannot comntort. you—for such a loss as 
yours human comfort is unavailing; but I 
come to offer you my services with re- 
doubled zeal. 

‘‘Have you looked the fact in the face, my 
lord, that you are one of the richest men in 
England, that you have some of the finest 
estates in the land, and that at present you 
have neither heir nor heiress ?’ 

“1 Know it,’’answered the Earl gloomily. 
“T was proud of my wealth a few months 
since : now it 1s a burden to me.” 

‘“*But iny lord—excuse ine—you must not 
give way. 

“A grand old race like yours must never 
give out.”’ 

‘st is dead,”’ said the Earl. 

“Pardon me, my lord—the law of entail 
fortunately does not prevail in your family 
or at your demise one of the oldest titles in 
England would be extinct.”’ 

“IT have not one male relative left in 
the world,”’ said the Earl sadly—‘“‘not even 
one.”’ 

**No; that is true. 

“IT am sure, my lord, you know my de- 
votion to you, the devotion of long and 
faithful service.” 

“Yes, I have tested it,’’ replied Lord Cra- 
doc. 

“Since this terrible event,’’ continued 
the family solicitor, “I have thought of 
nothing else. 





Maud had spread sorrow and desola- | 


tion over the land. 


Many a bright and brave young life had | 


been lost with ber, inany a home rendered 
desolate, inany a beart crushed and Droken. 
For many weeks hope had lived in the 
hearts of the mourners, 

It was thought that one or more of the 
boats had perhaps been picked up by pass- 
ing ships; but, as tine passed on and no 
news came, the friends of the dooined pas- 
sengers gave up the last shadow of hope to 
which they had clung. 

Three months! 

The beauty, warmth, and fragrance of 
July had given place to the chill of Octo- 
ber; the leaves were talling froin the trees; 
the grass was sere and brown; the sharp- 
ness of coming frost was inthe air: the 
autumn flowers were all in bloom—the tall 
hollyhocks, the chrysanthemuins, and the 
suntlowers; the ripe fruit bad been gather 
ed, the corn was safely garnered—and the 
shadow of death still lay over Poole. 

Lady Marcia Hyde bad never recovered 

| froin the blow, 

| She was still an invalid, pot compiaining 

}- discontented, but hopeless and spirit- 
less. 

| Lord Cradoc had endeavoured to control 

| Lis grief 


PPLE LOWELL LOD I IR HPs TE BOE A FB 


_ot a younger branch of the fainily. 


“IT have been to Aldbury Hall, and I 
have with great care examined the papers— 
the family annals—in the strong room 
there. 

“At first, and forsome time, I thought 
your lordship had no relatives, for your 
only brother died young, leaving no chil- 
dren. 

‘But I found eventually that there are 
two distant relatives of your lordship alive 
—two young girls.”’ 

“Young uirls’’’ cried the Earl, aghast. 
“How can they help me?” 

“You must deterinine that, my lord. Let 





ine give youa brief resume of the, facts. | 


Your father bad two cousins, the daughters 

They 
were very unfortunate—lost their monev 
in some mining speculation—and, too 
proud to appeal to their rich and titled 
— they finally married beneath their 
rank. 

“One wedded Claude Lorraine Erlecote, 
an artist, and died, leaving one child; the 
other cousin married Sir Alton Ryeford, a 
wealthy City merchant,who died four years 
after his marriage, , 
one only daughter. Your heiress,my lord, 
should be one of these two girls.”’ 

‘“rirls!’’ repeated the Earl, in atone half 
conteinptuous. “What can I do with 
girls ?”’ 

‘‘That remains to be seen my lord. We 
must ipake the best of the inevitable. You 
clearly understand, my lord, that each of 
these second cousins—as they were in 
reality—of the late Earl, your father, mar- 
nied, and that each had a daughter? Anna- 
bel Hyde, who became Lady Ryetord, is 

| living.” 

“Then she is actually nearer to kin to 
ine than ber daughier,”’ said tne Earl. 

oa 


leaving a widow and- 


“True ; but you could not make her your 


heiress. 

“Sie is over fifty; her daughter however 
is a voung girl. 

“It seeins to me that after all your best 
indeed your only len val be to chooss 

tween these two girls, ‘ ne Erlecote 
and Irene Ryeford.” as <m 

‘But what do I know of the girls, their 
ways and fancies ?’’ said the Earl piteous!| y. 

“You must study them, my lord,” re- 
plied the lawyer. 

‘These two girls have an equal claim o;) 





you. 

“My advice to you would be to seek both 
these young ladies, and try to discover 
which would be the more eligible Countess 
of Cradoc. 

“IT should advise vou to visit both families 
and then let Lady Marcia Hyde invite the 
young ladies here on along visit."’ 

“T should be sure to inake a mistake,” 
declared the Earl ; and the stern old lawver 
almost rmiled at the piteous tone. “Who 
could have foreseen such a state of affairs 
as this, Rigby ?”’ 

Lord Cradoc paced with impatient steps 
up and down tie room. 

‘How many times has the succession 
fallen to a woman he asked suddenly; and 
the lawyer, who was well versed in the 
annals of the Cradocs, replied— 

“Three times only. hree times there 
has been a Countess of Cradoc, Countess 
in her own right, and the husband of each 
lady took her name.’’ 

“And now there must be a Countess of 
Cradoc again. I do not like it, Rigby; it 
seeins to me to weaken the influence of the 
house.”’ 

“Not if the ladies choose sensible ‘tus- 
bands,’’ replied Mr. Rigby. ‘The truest 

hilosophy, my lord, isto subinit to the 
inevitable.’’ 

‘‘Lady Marcia Hyde has exerilent judg- 
ment,” said the Earl, with a sigh; “let us 
call her into council.” 

The lawyer sat in silence while the lady 
was summoned. 

It was not quite in accordance with his 
ideas that a woman should be called into 
council ; but he submitted, since the Earl 
seemed to have no opinion of his own. 

Lady Marcia Hyde listened in tearful 
silence to the Earl’s statements. Then she 
said abruptl y— 

*““You must marry again, Thane.”’ 

“Heaven hless ine!’’ cried the Earl, 
startled out of all propriety. 

“Of what use would that be? I aman old 
man, Marcia, and I have not long to live. 
This blow has nearly killed me.’’ 

As she looked at the trembling hands 
and the white face, the drooping figure that 
was once so erect, Lady Marcia felt that 
perhaps, after all, he was right. Then she 
proceeded to make full inquiries about the 
~ girls, Daphne Erlecote and Irene Rye- 
ford. 

“It is really a fact, that of the once nu- 
merous Cradoc family these two girls are 
the sole living representatives ?’'she said to 
Mr. Rigby. 

“They are indeed,” he replied. ‘Death 
has been busy for many generations with 
the Cradocs.”’ 

‘But,’ cried Lady Marcia Hyde, “sup 
pose we make a wrong choice ?” 

‘That isthe very point upon which I need 
your advice and assistance,’’ said the Earl 
quietly. 

‘“‘“My dear Marcia, I am no judge of femi- 
nine character. 

“Boys, now—everything about boys—l 
quite understand; but girls—— I ain not 
ashamed to own that I think any designin 
artful girl could deceive ine; theretore 
ust have your help. 

“With the exception ot the one little 
drawback of your superstition, I know no 
one whose judgment is more solid than 
yours.”’ 

“Superstition !"’ cried Lady Marcia Hyde. 
“Mr. Rigby, you are aiman of metiodical 
habit of mind; I appeal to you it this be 
superstition ;"’ and Lady Marcia related 
once more the story of her dream. ‘What 
do you think of it?”’ she asked. 

“It is very strange,’’ he acknowledged. 

‘‘Do you consider belief in such a dream 
as that superstition,’’ she asked, ‘seeing 
that the dream came true?”’ 

“I do not know what to call it,’’ replied 
the lawyer, “for I have given such matters 
little thought. 

“Yet I ain not narrow-ininded enough to 
believe that there are no faces in nature 
save such as I understand.” Dak 

“A very sensible reply, Mr. Rigby,” said 
the Earl. 

“Tat dream will now become part of our 
family traditions.’’ 

It occurred to Mr. Rigby that they were 
mnaking no progress with the matter 1! 
hand, he hed not cuoine to discuss spiritua- 
lisin. , 

“I think,” he remarked gently, ‘that we 
have wandered from the point.” 

“It is iny fault,” said the Earl. “y— was 
speaking of your judgment, my dear Mar- 
cia, and I repeat that the onus of this 
decision must rest upon you. Reg 

“I begin to feel some little curiosity 
about the matter myself. 

“Of course, Mr. Rigby, you know noth- 
ing of these young ladies except their 
naines ?’’ 

‘I wish I did,’’ replied the lawyer; “I 
might then beable to guide you. I mere'y 
know that Claude Lorraine Erlecote spe” 
his whole time in painting; but of © 
daugnter | can tell you nothing. +"! 
Ryetord is a woman of fashion, stragg!!"'> 
to Keep up appearances on very insuffici ” 
ineans, and her daughter, I have heard, 
very beantiful.”’ +9 

“It is a beautiful name—Irene Ryeford, 
said Lady Marcia. at- 

“I like the name of Daphne Erleovte be 
ter,’’ remarked the Earl slowly. 





























The lawyer smiled. 

W hat if their opinions of the girls them- 
selves differed ? 

The choice would not perhaps, after all, 
be as easy as he had expected. 

“There is simply one thing we must 
guard against,’’said Lady Marcia earnestly. 
We must not choose either for her beauty. 
Unfortunately beauty of mind and beauty 
of body do not always come *ogether.”’ 

«And now to business,’ said Mr. Rigby 
briskly. “May 1 make a suggestion, my 
lord ?”” 

“Make any you like, Rigby, but do help 
me out of this dilemma,’ answered the 
Karl. 

“I would suggest, then, that acting be 
said as to your intentions. Letthem be a 
profound secret between you, Lady Marcia 


and inyself.”’ 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
eo 


She Deserve It ? 





BY JULIA GODDARD. 





half-open window came stealing a so 
wind, filled with summer warmth and 
suminer fragrance. 

The trees in the garden were full of blos- 
SoOlnSs. 

‘The early roses were in bloom, but of all 
this I saw nothing. 

My gaze was fixed upon two figures slow- 
ly walking down the garden path—a man 
and a Wolnan. 

The man was tall, and strong, and mas- 
terful, yet tender as a mother with her first- 
born, gentie as agirl in all the little acts 
and courtesies of life. 

The woinan was young and very beauti- 
ful, with a figure slender and swaying like 
a reed as she walked, and dark, lustrous 
eyes, which brought to many a man hs 
heart's undoing. 

I fancied the light in them now, as she 
lifted thein to Hart Sidney's face. 

He was her guardian, and he loved her. 

She was but my haltf-sister, five years iny 
senior, and so I was not entitled to her con- 
fidence. 

She had never told ine of her love for Mr, 
Sidney. 

Indeed, only a little month ago I had re- 
turned troin school, with my education 
completed, in the fashionable sense of the 
terin, and since then I had been very ill. 

Overwork, the doctor said, but I knew 
better. 

To ny own soul I could whisper the hu- 
mihating truth, could pour out the cruel 
comession, With a sort of savage pleasure at 
the selt-inflicted torture. 

It was iny heart, not the body, that suf- 
fered, the heart that had for ever — 
into Hart Sidney's unconscious keeping. 

If I had never suspected it betore, I 
should have known it by the new light in 
her eyes, the new radiance of her beauty, 
as it burst upon me on the day of my re- 
turn. 

And what could be more natural than 
that things should beas they were? 

Did not guardians always love their 
wards, and wards their guardians ? 

I had never read & book which treated of 
such a relationship in which such was not 
the sequel of the tale. 

And yet—and yet, did it make it easier 
for me to bear? 

I turned my gaze away from that other 
picture, and lifted myself up from the 
depths of the great chair in which I lay, 
until I could catch a glimpse of iny own 
face in the mirror opposite, 

W hat a contrast ! 

My eyes, the only beauty I possessed, 
looked many times too large for the thin, 
dark face and my hair, which had been the 
rival beauty to my eyes, was close cropped 
to my head. 

They bad cut it off as I lay delirious with 
fever, and crying that its weight hurt me. 

I sank back with a groan. 

Atthat instant my sister, returning, en- 
tered the room. z 

“Aline!” she cried, “Aline, child, I am 
s happy!” 

And rapidly crossing the floor she sank 
down on her knees beside my chair. 

The contrast was too great. 

Never had I seen her half so beautiful. 

“Don’t tell me, don’t!’ I hastily ex- 
claimed, and lifted up my hand as if to 
ward offa blow. “I Know,’ I continued. 
“I congratulate you; but don’t say any 
more.”’ 

“You know, dear?’ she answered, a look 
of surprise sweeping over her face. ‘How 
is that possible ?”’ 

“Don’t ask me. Only, I know, I——” 

But I could say no more. 

My weakness conquered my strength, 
and 1 burst into bitter weeping. 

“Poor child! Dear little Aline,’ she 
whispered tenderly. ‘Do you love me so 
well that you hate to lose me? But vou 

will not really lose me, dear. When I aim 
lnarnied ad 

“Hush !” I interrupted. 
any more,”’ 

And sobbing bitterly, I buried my face in 
inv hands, 

Of course no heroine 


Tiss month was May, and through m 





*] won't hear 


would have done 
but I was no herotne 


had lived 


a thin. 
a thing, 
fry wh 


wh 


miy a lish g 


teen vears, and 


rward toal mg life of lonely 
sery—for I loved Hart Sidnev. 

He had not meant to nake me love him 
—I knew that, but when I had come home 
for my Christmas holidays, Alice had been 
away on a visit, and so I had seen him 
every day. 

We had ridden, and driven, and walked 


together, and, as I have said, his manner 


rig, i 


held that unconscious and inherent tender- 
ness towards things woaker than himeaelf 
| which had charmed my heart into reck- 

_lessly pouring torth its unheeded treasures 
at his feet. 

My excitement in repressing all this, and 
seeing the seal set upon iny misery, brought 
its own punishinent. 

ao a week my life was again despaired 

of. 

Then, because I did not wish the bless 

ing, strength came slowly back. 

At last, when I grew better, the physi- 
cians said 1 must Seve a change,and so 
they sent me to the searide, to visit an aunt 
who had a cottage by the sea 

1 was giad wo go. 

= I stayed at home I should have gone 
mad. 

Alice and Mr. Sidney went with me to 
the train. 

I had bade her good-bye, and the train 
was just about to start,when he put his 
head in through the window. 

—— will let me cone and see } ou ?’’ he 
said. 

And I only had tine to answer— 

“Na, no—you must not come !” 

Only time for this, and to note the swift 
lock, so like pain, which swept over his 
face, ere we moved away,and my last 
glitnpse was of them both standing side by 
side, as they would henoeforth stand 
through life. 

Notwithstanding my injunction to the 
contrary, he cam”, 

I had been in my new hoinea fortnight, 
and some of the color was stealing back 
into ny cheeks, when one afternoon, as 1 
sat alone upon the piazza, dreaming as [ 
dreamed aliiny idie hours away,a_ ste» 
sounded on the walk, and looking up I saw 
the face which a moment before had floated 
in tiny fancy. 

For an instantI was happy—eupremely 
happy—and, springing up, [ held out both 
hands with a rapturous cry of welcome, 
then I sank back, cold and stern again. 

But that cry had brought bin close beside 
me, and my hands were so tightly held in 
his strong clasp, while his great brown eyes 
looked into'the very depths of mine, that I 
trembied and was still. 

Merciful Heaven! what was it that I read 
there? 


Could it be that he lovea me, and that he 
had wooed and won Alice for her gold ? 

I should have said before that my sister 
ws an heiress. 

I had no dower—not even that of beauty ; 
but Hart Sidney, I would have sworn, was 
not a man to be bought or sold, to buy or 
sell. 

I don’t know just what came to nfo in that 
hour, that noment, but though I realized, 
or thought I realized, his baseness, yet I 
could not snatch from inv lips the cup 
whose sweetness slaked their thirst. 

We spoke no word of love, but every day 
found him by my side. 

1 was no longer listiess ; 
even merry. 

T laughed and sang as one might laugh 
and sing at the feast of death. 

These few days were all that were given 
to me to satisfy the hunger of along, dreary, 
einpty life. 

Once he was about to speak to meof Alice. 
But I stopped him. 

I would not be reminded of the wrong I 
was doing her, for day by day and hour by 
hour told me that, though she would share 
his life and have his naine, she would never 
share his heart. 

That was mine! 

Another fortnight passed, and still he lin- 
gered. 

But his return was fixed forthe morrow. 

On that last evening we wandered down 
upon the beach, silvered by the moonlight. 

Standing in its rays, he turned and faced 
ine, clasping his hand over mine as it lay 
upon bis arm. 

“Aline,” he said, “I love you, child. 
You are but achild and Ia man who has 


I was brilliant, 


outstrip you in the race of life by twenty 
years. But will you give yourself to ine, 
dear? Hias it be@n my own blind fancy 


which has given birth to the sweet hope that 
I alone might make your happiness?" 

Hiv paused then, waiting for iny auswer, 

Only a minute passed, but I had wakened 
from iny dream. 

I had not thought his baseness ever could 
find words—bad not thought my sister 
would know his perjury. 

Her goodness to me, her loving kindness 
to the child who had been her pet and play- 
thing always, and who thus requited it. 

Only a minute; but I bad torn out my 
heart and trampled it beneath tny feet. 

I turned upon the man with hot, fierce 


ion. 
i forgot that T had led hin on. 
I forgot iny own baseness, inv own love, 
as I hurled my scorn at his detencelessness, 
W hat burning, scathing words I used I 
know’ not, but when I had finished he 





otfered ine again his arm, from which I bad 
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| semmbles, is very picturesque 


| they wear. 





you learn to know and love him for himself 
—you will better understand.” 

“Harry !'' I gasped. “Who is he?” 

“Harry—Harry Stretton ; the man I am 
tomarry. Why, Aline, you wld me you 
knew itall. Is it possilbe you did not 
know ?” 

And then she told me of the engagement 
which had been entered into during her 
Christinas visit—an engagement tinally 
ratified and approved by her guardian 
whilst L was wo Att. 

It had been this she had been about to 
tell me—this I had refused to hear. 

Oh, the burning shame with which I 
listened at last ! 

And then a wild impulse seized me to tell 
her all the truth. 

She should not believe me better than | 
was, 








| 


She should know how mean, how pitiatle | 


I had been, even though I bought ber hate 
and contempt, as doubtless 1 had bought 
Hart Sidney's. 

I did not spare myself aa I told the story. 


| 


In silence she heard it through, and then | 


she sealed ify lips with the kiss of love and 
rdon. 
All night I battled with my misery and 
rewurse, 


Alice expected her lover the next day. 
I felt 1 dared not meet him. 

In the afternoon she came into my room. 
“Some one wishes to sce you" in the 
library, dear,"’ she said. “Will you go | 
down ?”’ } 


She spoke so quietly that I suspected 
nothing, and asking no questions, went 
downstairs, and crossed the hall to the 
room designated. 


[thought it empty for a moment as I 
closed the door behind tne, but at thuesound 
some one stepped from the window recess 
—some one who advanced one step and 
then stood with wide open aris, wailing to 
cioxe about me. 

No need for ine to tell the story, as I 
my face upon his breast, and felt his kisses 
rain upon my hair. F 

Alice, iny noble, darling sister, had told 
it ali, 

No need for me to ask forgiveness, 

Already it was mine. 

Did 1 deserve my happiness ? 

Perhaps not, but it was imine—mine at 
last, as was the great, noble heart of my 
sister's guardian, 

Alice bad her wish—I was her only 
bridesinaid ; but after the ceremony was 
ended which made ber Harry Stretton's 
beloved wife, I took her place beside the 
altar, no longer bridesimaid, but bride, 


Hencelorth iny sister's guardian was 
mine, 
PRR ee a 
THE WOMEN IN THE Fietns.—The 


angs of rustic woinen workiny on the fields 
Kke so many Ruths or Amazons, though to 
be found in the country between Northum- 
berland and Ayr, are peculiarly character- 
istic of the Lothians, and they add a quaint 
color t the landscape, with their large 
shades or “uglies’’ 
circular straw hata, which have been cov- 
ered by their own bands with pieces ot 
print, usually of a delicate color, such as 
pale yellow, pale pink, or pale blue. The 
name ‘ugly’? was no doubt given by a 
townsinan in Contempt, but the headdress, 
which the fashionable ooal-scuttle hat re- 
with lovely 
brown faces, and throws out the deep, heavy 
eyes which open-air life gives to all. Their 
short kilted petticoats are gray and weather- 
stained, and the shawls about their strony 
shoulders are the strongest colored article 
It inay be that no Woman en- 


| joys the open-air work, but lor the stirring, 


| with health and wind and rain and 


withdrawn iny clasp, and be walked back | 


’ 

in silence to the house. 

| Yetras he left me, still withouta word, I 
felt, strange to say, only my own guilt. 


He had not borne himself like one con- 
| vieted of a wrong. 
| The next week I went home. 
Alice was the first to meet ine, and = that 
| night she crept into mIny roan nd kne 
1OW peside tile is 
before. 
‘Darl ig cd [ 
ain to be married, and you a! 


| only brideswiaid. 


J 

| “I cannot! I answered. 
Alice. It would kill me!” 

“Do you really love me so well, dear? 
But you will not refuse me this? It would 
| mar all ™ happiness, Aline, and I ain so 


happy. 


‘“Don'task me, | 


| 
| 


ben you have seen Harry— when | 


faring Lhere women workers are 
necessary ; and sometimes they feed the 
“attic and clean the larye-stalled stables. 
The majority are in their teens or beyond 
thirty. All country women cannot be do- 
mestic servants or BealnsLresses, but an old 
hind herding with a yun will tell you that 
for a woinan to work a field is her last re 
source, and that a lass with any spirit would 
not doit. A field of men and women, cliil- 
dren of the plough, buge folk ‘“bloused 
labor,’’ 
working together on the red fen land, tells 
you how strong is ths hold the farms and 
farin-work bere have on the family lile,and 
the high cultivation shows the necessity jor 
woinan-labor on this high-rented land. It 
is 4 Most ancicnt sight, a fine grouped scene, 
which for easy rustic movernents, sweet 
open-air beauty and freshness, and the ten- 
der tints of strong field cloths, can hardly 
be surpassed. Women have wrought on 
the tields since the flood; women will work 
till the end of the chapter as long as seed 
has to be sown, turnips have to be thinned 
and hoed, hay made, grain reaped, potatoes 
lifted, the land cleaned, and *‘wrack’’ yath- 
ered, and there are not imen and boys 
enough in the parish for the work. It is at 
the same tiine a striking factthat the hinds’ 


high-tillec 


occur to her, and she was about to 


projecting from their | 


daughters are gradually allow.ny the Highe | 


Jand or Irish woinen to do all the field 
labor. 
__—_ Sl eo S-—-—~—“‘“_“CS~— 
PAPFPRIN CHINA.—So great 


Rpect for 


is the re 
Willen or printed characters in 


China that paper imanufacturers and shop 
people are not allowed to use oll news 
papers or manuscript in their business 
[wo tetnp “ are sivyned where ‘ - 
4 r SILA } i 
ae 
t NCL Apa L 
m4 | paper rina j 
——_ © <> 
Look not mournfully into tiie past, it 
cannot come back ayain; wisely lmprove 


the present, it is thine; go forth to meet the 
shadowy future without fear and with a 
inanly heart. 


| ceeded in rolling hin into the diteh 


” 
Bric-a-Brac. 
GOING TO SLEKP.—A Boston paper is re- 
sponsible for the tollowing: If you cannot 


get to sleep at night repeat this stanza 
very slowly seven titnes and then see where 


~ 


you are: 
AEIOU 
If Lowe U and Band FT, 


And sometimes Wand Y, 
It must be love that how, 
And love that you OD, 

So Cupid eoures receipt the bills, 
W hile Sous cdots the eves 


THe CATERPILLAR Crom.—It appears 
that, in Southeastern Africa, a large cater- 
pillar is harvested by the natives, hkea 
field crop. Wherever it appears in large 
numbers the negros march out in fall foree 
from their villages, camping out for weeks 
in the wilderness, to gather and cure the 
crop. After the intestines are squeezed out 
the caterpillars are dried before the tire and 
rolled up in packages of fresh leaves. To a 
civilized taste they are tnost disgusting, the 
sinell reminding one of that of our cabbage- 
wort, 


Aw Farry Riser.—Dom Pedro, of Bra 
7il, the senior sovereign of the world, by 
the way, in tenure of offices, having now 
reigned filty-two vears,is going to England 
again, and keepers of public institutions, 
museuins, libraries, ete, are praying that 
achange may have been brought in his 
habits since his last visit. Hleused to make 
aAppolntinents to Visit such places: at, say 5 
orsix o'ciack., The custodians supposed, of 
course, that he meant -that hour in the 
afternoon, but when the time came they 
found to their distnay that he meant in the 
inorning ; and be was always punctual, to 
the minute. 


Finpinge Her Wiesnanp.—A young man 
of Cape Ann, Muass.. who occasionally 
drinks more liquor than is good for bit, 
but is otherwise respectable, failed to return 
home one day not long age at his accustoin- 
ed bour, went ta look tor bin. On the 
railroad track, not far from her house, she 
saw atnaniving across the rails, but the 
danger of his position didi not tuimnediately 
puss by 
at a distance, when she heard the whistle of 
an approaching train. ‘Then, instantly 
realizing that he tiust inevitably be run 
over unless she saved hin, forthe train was 
coming around a curve and no one else was 
in Sight, she ranto where he lay, and sue 
altinomt 
from under the wheels of the locomotive, 
It was notuntil the danger was past that 
she discovered she had saved her own hus. 
band. 


VINEGAR AND THE PLAGuk.—There is 
abrench legend that during the plague at 
Marseilles «a band of robbers plundered 
the dving and the dead, without injury to 
themselves, They were imprisoned, tried, 
and condemned to die, but were pardoned 
on condition of disclosing the seeret where- 
by they could ransack houses infected with 
the terrible scourge. They give the follow. 
ing recipe, which inakes a delicious and re- 
fresbing wash for the sick-room:— Take 
ros@tmary, wortwood, lavender, rue, Saye, 
and mont, adarge banefaul of each. Place 
in a stone jar, and turn over itone galonof 
strony cider Vinegar; cover closely, and 
keep near the fire forfour dive; then strain, 
and add one ouneg of powdered camphor 


yuin. Bottle and keep tightly corked. It 
IsnvVery aromatic, cooling and refreshing 
in the sick-rooin, and iss of preat value to 


nurses, 


GLOVES.—Some curious customs are eon- 
nected with gloves. 1 
mony Of removing them When entering the 
Sable of a prinee orayreat man, or else 
forteitinyg them or their value to the servant 
in-charge. Thisits an odd survival of vas. 
malaye, for the removal the ywlove was 
anglentiy a oinark of Subioission. When 
landsor titles were bestowed, gloves were 
yiven at tue Sane tine; and, when for any 
reason the lands were focteited, the ofYend- 
er Was deprived of the right to wear gloves, 


Or itstanee, the cere. 


ert 


The same idea was prevaleotin the be 
stowal of alady's yiove, to be worn in the 
heinet of her Knight, and forterted oy hin 


if her tavor ceased. Tn hunting the gloves 
are Supposed to be removed tedav at the 
death ol a stag. It was a very ancient foriun 
of acknowledgment to present «a pair of 
loves toa benefactor: aud white wloves 
are wUL) prosented tothe judyes at tiaiden 
uUSSIZOOM. 


ive Mewony.—Look steadily ata bright 


object keep the eyes linttiovatsle ittora 
Short tline, and then close them. An iuiige 
ofthe object remains; it Comes, in faet, 
Visible to the closed eves. The vividtiess 
and duration Of tiipression vary Cornsidera 
bly with different individuals, and the 
power of retain rig thers toayv t iitivated, 
An eceentrie old tian, tie i mebrated 
brut mot forgot! 1) om} | i " | EEE Cea , 
trained himself to the pertoriuiines of won. 
derful feats of ey He eould 
Clima his eyes wid pietur Within hiniself a 
pean rata of Obs {street ana her parts 
of London, ta poet ‘ V inserip- 
tion over eve | » [n t and Te 
that eand e rtifty to 
- | . «a! | 
onl : aay ntary ach ' 
placing objects before the pupils for a yiwen 
tine, then taking themaway and re juiriing 
the pupil to draw them. Thatsuch + facul 


ty exists und imay be of greal service is un- 
questionable. 

















































































































































rf : THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


have sent you to school, Patricia,’’ she went 
on, after a short pause. 


THE DIFFERENCE, 





HY ¢. 4, 
not be the best thing for you. You might 
learn to be more like other girls then.”’ 

Patricia looked up quickly : then her eyes 
brightened. School! That was quite a 
new idea, and, though somewhat nem = eld 
to her dignity, not altogether distasteful. 

Nothing could be wo-se—more monoton- 
ous—than her present life, and at school she 
would mix with other girls; she would have 
opportunities of iinproving herself, of study- 
Two children played In the self-same town, ing French, and the other accoinplishments 

And both were bright and fair: | which Desmond had declared necessary 
But one had her curls brashed smooth and round, | parts ofa young lady's education. 
aunat a jr nah erp meet , “I think I should like to go to school, aunt 

Ae ell cur ehildven grow; Jane,” she said, looking up quickly at Mrs. 
Kut oue of them lived In the terraced house, Raynor. “There ae ne many things I want 

And one in the street below to learn—music—French. 

nevi . “And needlework too, let us hope ;” and 

Mrs. Raynor glanced sarcastically at the 
work on Patricia's knee. 

“Well, I will think abou! it, Patricia. I 
will speak to your uncle, and see what he 
says. Now go on with your werk, and for 


Two bables were born in the self-came town, 
fin the very same bright day; 

They laughed and cried in their mothers’ arma, 
In the very self-same way: 

And both were as pure and as innocent 
As fallen fakes of snow, 

Kut one of them lived In the terraced house, 
Aud one in the street below. 


Two maidens wrought In the self-same town, 
And one was wedded and loved: 

The other saw through the curtains apart 
‘The world where Ler sister moved. 

And one wasasiniling, happy bride, 


The other knew care and que; oodness sake, child, try to hold yourselt 
Var aan ar Snes eee Sh Che Geena Benen, Better! Your figure is something dread- 
And one in the street below ful” y & 


Patricia awaited with great anxiety the 


Pwo women lay dead in the self-same town, 
result of the consultation which took place 


And one had tender care: 


The other was left to die alone between husband and wife that evening. 
On her pallet so thin and bare, Mr. Raynor was at first disposed to laugh 
And one had many to mourn her loss— and pooh-pooh the idea of sending a great 


For the other few tears would flow; 
Bor one of them 'ived in a terraced house, 
And one in the street below, 


girl like Patricia to school; but his wife's 
retnonstrances and the pathetic picture of 
Patricia's shortcomings which she drew so 
graphically prevailed, and he gave at last a 
reluctant consent. 

‘“*W hat does the girl say herself ¢ Do you 
really wantto go, Patricia?’’ he asked, as 
Patricia stood, with tightly clasped hands 
and her big eves resting on his face, anxi- 
ously awaiting his decision. 

“Are you sure you will be happy there? 
Remember, it will be a very different life 
from that to which you have been accus- 
tomed.”’ 

‘| know,” Patricia answered gravely. 

“You have had all your own way 80 far, 
you know,"'Mr. Raynor went on doubtfully. 
“You will bave to give up your own will— 
to learn to obey there.”’ 

“T can learn that as well asother things.”’ 
Patricia looked back at hin steadily. 

— “Very well. Don't og me if you are 

‘ TE ne —— unhappy, that is all,’’ Mr. Raynor said ; and 

CHAPTER V.—f{contincen) Patricia's heart gave a delighted bound as 
Pe: weeks and months which followed | she thanked him, 


If Jesus, who died for rich and poor, 
In wonderful, holy love, 

Took both of the sister’ in bis arms 
And carried them up above 

Then allthe difference vantsined at last, 
Fortin Heaven none would know 

Which of them lived tn the terrceed house, 
And which in the street below, 

A 


IN AFTER YEARS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TITRE COST OF HER 





PROMISE?’ “A GIRL'’S MISTAKE;” 


“NOT FAIR FOR ME.”’ ETC. 





Destnond’s farewell were terribly “Will it cost very much, uncle ?’’ she 
wearisoure and full of trouble to Patri- | asked timmidly. 
cia. She missed and sadly grieved overthe | “Oh, you need not trouble about that! 
freedom and excitement of the life at the | Your diamonds sold remarkably well,’’ Mr. 
Diamond Fields, and the restraint and mo- , Raynor replied. 
notony of her aunt's household galled and | “I am only afraid you will not be happy 
irritated her inexpressibly. iat school, Come, Patricia’’—he put his arin 
Mrs. Ravnor was a good woman, and caressingly round the girl’s waist and drew 
kind enough in her way; but she wasterri- | her nearer to hiin; Mrs. Raynor had been 
bly shocked by Patricia's independent | called away and the uncle and niece were 
manners and her utter ignorance of and , alone—‘tyou have no one to look after you 
contempt for all conventionalities, but me, and I want to do what is best for 
Even the girl’s grief for her brother, you. Do you really wish to go to school ? 
which seemed to increase rather than soften | Does your aunt bother you?” 
with the passing months, seemed to Mrs. | ‘No, indeed ;"* and Patricia colored vivid- 
Raynor excessive and rebellious, ily. “Sheis very kind generally, though 
She used to lecture Patricia and talk mild | she does seold now and then. And I= dare 
platitudes about the duty of submission and | say I deserve it,’’ poor Patricia went on, 
resignation during the long, longafternoons | with a patient deprecating smile. 
when she satat work in the litthe parlor, | “l know I am very trying sometimes. I 
with the sun pouring in through the win- | am slow at needlework and all that sort. of 
dows, till the girl grew alinost desperate | thing, though indeed I try to do my best.” 
and despairing. “Tam sure you do’—Mr. Raynor gave 
She would sit, with her head bent and | hera friendly pat onthe head. “Then why 
her slow fingers clumsily stitching at her do you want to go to school ?” 
work, brooding over the memory of the | **Because'’—and Patricia looked upa little 
past, thinking of Jesse—of Desinond, who | shyly—‘twhen we were at the fields, Des- 
was so far away in his English home, mond Selwyn used often to talk to me 
The thought of Desmond never failed to | about his sisters; and they seemed so differ- 
bring a certain consolation to her aching | ent from ine—so clever and accormplished— 
heart. | that I could not help feeling ashamed ot 
It was odd how tenaciously she held to | myself, and wishing to be like them ; and 1 
his jesting promise—how firmly she be- | thought perhaps if I went to school," Patri- 
lieved that some dav in the far, tar future | cia went on, with a wistful s‘nile, “that I 
he would comme back and take ber away | might learn to be like other girls.” 
from her unconyenial surroundings. “Very wellthen. You shall go if you 
Hour after hourshe would sit and think | really wish it; but I inust confess I. think 
ofhfim and dream of the future, with her | it isadoubtful experiment,’’ Mr. Rayuor 
work lying unheeded on her Knee and a | answered. 
dreamy look of happiness in her eves. “Oh, 1 shall be happy enough, never 
Mrs. Raynor, who had very little patience | fear!’ Patricia rejoined. 
With seatiinental musings, would) get in- She looked brighter and more hopeful 
tensely irritated sometimes, than she had looked since Jesse’s death as 
“Really, Patricia, TP bave no patience with | she kissed her uncle gratefully. 
you, she said angrily one afternoon, assbe | “Thank you, oh, a thousand times!" she 
watched the girl sabsorbed face and listened | said. 
to her absent replies, “Yes, Iwill go to school,’’ she said to 
“You grow tore dreamy and moody | herself that night, as she lay awake, too 
every day. ‘Twice this afternoon [have | restless and excited to sleep; “and I will 
spoken to you, and never an answer did [| study and work hard—oh, harder than any 
pet!” | girl ever worked before!” She gave a_lit- 
“PT beg your pardon, aunt Jane; and tle sott laugh of excitement aud delight. 
Patricia, rudely awakened from her dreams, “How pleased Desmnond will be when he 
looked up apologetically. | knows t" she said softly. 
“I did not hear, What did you say?" | And sothe old happy life of treedom 
“Hear! You don’t hear balt Tsay, 1 be- | passed away, and the new life of dicipline 
lieve.”’ and restraint which was to fit ber for the 
“IT asked if you had mended baby’s frock. future began. 
She tore it last night, and I asked you to | 
mend it and let a tuck out.” 
“] forgot. I will do it now.” CHAPTER VI. 


Patricia obediently rose froin her seat, (V stay, i? get offthat chair! Edie and 








took out the garment, and looked helplessly May, if you persist in inaking so much 

at the rent. noise, | shal ring the bell for nurse, 
“Shall I sew it up?” Desmond, itis perfectly inconceivable to 
“Sew itup! Really, Patricia, you are as me how you can spoil those children in that 

ignorant as a baby —and Mrs. Raynor most reprehensible fashion !”’ 

snatcned the frock out of Patricia's hands, Mrs. Villiers looked up from her book 


“You must put a piece in—so. Nowdoyou | with a half-laughing, half-angrv face. Des- 

lerstand ? mond was leaning back in a big arin-chair, 

5 with a little girl on each knee and an older 

Patricia meekly returned to’her seat and boy climbing over the back of his chair. 

commenced her work, while Mrs. Raynor | He laughed good-naturedly as he pulled 
looked on with a dissatistied face. Edie’s fair curls, : 

It would have been inuch jess trouble to **Do you hear what your ‘nother says, 


have mnended the rent herself: but she was 
a*conscientious woman, and thought it was 
her duty toinstruct Patricia in the womanly 
art of needlework, in which she—Patricia— 
wus so lamentably deficient. | answered composedly 

‘ You are such a big girl, or else ] would | You told George so yesterday,” 


Edie? Now, be good, or I won’t take you 
to the Zoo on Saturday.”’ 
‘*Yes you will; You promised—and a 





“I don’t know whether, afterall, it would | 


gentieinan always keeps his promise,’”’ Edie | 


— ————— - 
Ne ee —_ 


“What a tty ring, uncle Desinond—see 

how it sparkles! Where did you buy it?’’ 

| “I didn’t buy it Miss Inquisitive. I had 
it given to me.” 

‘-Did ’oor sweetheart dib it to ’oo, uncle 
Desinond ?’’—and little May, the youngest 
and best-loved child, rubbed her sort cheek 
against tue brown hand on which the ring 
was sparkling. 

““Nurse’s sweetheart did dib her such a 
pretty ring !’”’ 

“Lucky nurse! NoT haven’t a sweet- 
heart, wiy queen.”’ 

“And that ring, or rather the stone in it, 
was given to me by < Jittle girl not much 
older than Edie there.”’ 

“She found the diamond herself and gave 
it fo me.”’ 

“Found it? Where?” 

“Oh, a long way off; in Africa, where the 
black people live, you know !’’ 

“Was she black herself?’’—and Edie 
looked supremely disgusted. 

“Oh, no!” 

“Her skin was as white as yours; but she 
had very dark eyes and hair.”’ 

“I daresay she is a beautiful young lady 
by this time,”’ said Desmond meditatively. 

“Did ’oo love her vewy much? Wasshe 
your little sweetheart, uncle Desmond ?’”’ 
whispered May sympathetically. 

Desinond laughed oddly. 

“Yes, she was my little sweetheart, pet ; 
but I think she was iny governess as well, 
May,for she taught me many a lesson.”’ 

**Lesson? Latin and French?” 

“No ; things tar more useful, pet.’’ 

‘Lessons of self-denial and patience, of 
love and faith—things you can’t understand 
yet awhile," said Desmond, with a grave 
stoile. 

‘There, run away;’’ and he lifted the 
child gently from his knee and kissed her. 
*Motner wants to talk to me,’’ 

The ten years which had elapsed since 
Desmond's visit to the Diainond Fields had 
passed very lightly over bis head. 

They had brought many changes, for 
both his father and mother were dead, and 
he had succeeded to the title and estates. 

His younger sisters, too, were both grown 
up and married ; but Desinond himself was 
very little altered. He had grown stouter 
and inore inanly looking, and there were 
plenty of white hairs in the closely dropped 
fair head which little Patricia used to ad- 
mire so much; but the blue eyes were as 
bright and kind, looked out as steadily as 
ever trom under their brows, 

Desmond was eight-and-thirty now, 
though he scarcely looked his age. 

He drew his chair nearer the fire as the 
children reluctantly lett the room. 

The Februasy day was very cold and 
foggy, anda keen east wind which was 
bowiia outside made the warmth of the 
cheertul fire very acceptable. 

‘‘Deswmond, I want to speak to you seri- 
ously.” 

Mrs. Villliers, a pretty woman with Des- 
mond’s eyes and hair, leaned back in her 
chair, and looked across the hearthrug 
gravely at her brother. 

Desinond laughed. 

“Well, litte woman, fire away. I amall 
attention.”’ 

“It is not a laughing matter. 
in earnest.” 

“Soam 1. Wait aminute, though. Iam 
in for a lecture, I perceive; and, as I like 
to take my medicine in the most palatable 
forin, witb your permission, I'll light my 

Ipe.”’ 

J Je rose froin his chair as he spoke, and, 
standing on the bearthrug, filled his pipe 
and struck a match. 

There was such a comical twinkle in the 
blue eyes which looked down at his sister, 
such an unmistakable “I Know what is 
coming, and so it is of no use’ expression, 
that Mrs. Villiers could not help siniling 
in svinpathy. 

**Desinond, why don’t you marry ?”’ 

The question was asked so seriously, and 
Mrs. Villier’s face assumed such a soleinn 
expression, that Desmond felt compelled to 
assuine an answering solemnity. 

“Why don't I marry ?”. he repeated slow- 
ly. ‘Well, my love, the fact is—if you 
uiust know—I don’t care about it.’”’ 

‘Nonsense !"’ 

**A man in your position ought to marry! 


lam quite 





Why, if you die without children, the title 


| and estates would go to that horrid wild 
| Irishinan, Brian Selwyn. 


And you are so 
fond of cbildrep ! Why don’t you marry, 
and have some of your own tospoil, instead 
ot ruining your unfortunate sister's olive- 
branches?” 

“lam fond of your childran. I don't 
know that I care for the species generally,” 
Desmond answered ineditatively. e 

“There’s an advantage in spoiling other 


| people's children. One can get rid of them 


directly they begin to be obnoxious. Pro- 
ceed love.”’ 

‘IT ought to marry, you say.”’ 

“Isthere any idol in particular, before 


| whose shrine you propose to immolate this 


unfortunate victiin ?” 
‘There are 80 nany nice girls.” 
“IT could point out five or six desirable in 
every way !”’ 
“Five or six!” 
*“;ood Heavens, Aimy, don’t be immoral: 
You don't wish to see your brother asecond 
Brigham Young, I trust!’’ Desmond cried, 
with assuined indignation. 
“Don’t be absurd! There is Florence 
Trevlyn, now.” 
“She created quite a sensation when she 
came out last season.’’ 
‘*Her portrait was in all the shop-windows 
in Regent Street, and they say the Prince 
danced with her twice one night at a bail at 
| Marlborough House. And I think she likes 
you, Desmond.”’ 

“I appreciate the compliment; but she 
ought to bring a high figure in the .natri- 
monial market. I fancy she 1s beyond my 


or 











— 





purse,’’ returned Desinond, quite u 
by the flattering imputation. “Try again) 

“Ellen Kughley? She is not; so hanu- 
some as Florance ; but she is such a sweet 
| girl, you would be able to mould her int 
| anything you liked, Desmond.” 

“Thanks; but 1 aim afraid the game 
wouldn't be worth the candle.’’ 

“Then, if Ellen won’t suit you, what do 
say to your olc sweetheart, Lady Bretton? 
She is a widow now, you know.” ’ 

Mrs.> Villiers dropped the screen wit} 
which she had been shading her face fri), 
the fire, and looked searchingly at her 
brother. 

Desmond had taken up a fan from the 
mantel piece, and was furling and unturlin 
it —— He colored a little and laughed 
oddly as he met* his sister's questioning 
eyes. 

ori widow! Ahb,I never was fond of 
widows !"’ he said lightly. 

Mrs. Villiers frowned, and shook her 
pretty head at ber brother. 

I do believe, Desmond,”’ she said slowly 
‘that itis some sentimental fanc about 
that girl you met at the Diamond Fields 
that keeps you froin marrying.”’ 

“Why, tiny dear fool .sh old fellow, you 
don’t know what girls are! I have no 
doubt she has forgotten you long ago, and 
is married to some thriving young colonial 
merchant or farmer.” 

“Likely enough.”’ 

Desinond had colored and laugied at his 
sister’s words. 

“*I have never seen or heard anything of 
her for more than nine years.”’ 

“We kept . | a correspondence for six 
months after left Natal, and then she 
went to school, and I received a prim little 
letter telling ime that Miss Somebody or 
other did not consider it proper for her pu- 
pils to correspond with young gertleiman, 
and that iny letters had better cease. Fancy 
poor little Pat bothering her head about 
propriety !’"’—and Desmond laughed softly. 

“Yes, as you say, she is probably married 
now. She must be nearly tive-and-twenty, 
and colonial girls, a8 a rule, marry young. 
Imagine littlc Pat a woman—perhapsa wile 
and mother now! It seeins incredible !" 

There was a regretful tenderness in Des- 
mond’s voice, a8 if he were grieving over 
the loss of his childish sweetheart, that half- 
amused, half-touched Mrs. Villiers. 

She looked up at him with a tender smile 
as he stood on the bhearth-rug, leaning his 
arm on the mantel-shelf, puffing at his pipe 
with 2 thoughtful face. 

“Any woman tnight be proud to call Des. 
mond her lover,’ Mrs. Villiers thought. 

‘Was she pretty, Desmond ?”’ she asked 
softly. 

“No, not particularly. She had lovely 
eyes, though—darkest b own, witha flash 
of golden light in the pupils.”’ 

Desinond spoke very thoughtfuily. A 
sudden remembrance of Patricia's last fare- 
weil, of the dark eyes whose lustre was 
quenched by bitter tears, of the slender 
arins which clung round his neck, of the 

sionate farewell words, caine back to 

im witb vivid distinctness—‘I shall never 
forget you, Desmond—never forget you, or 
love any one but you as long as I live.” 
And his face grew very grave and tender. 

‘“‘] dare say you will laugh at ine, Ainy; 
but I have an odd fancy—nay, more than a 
fancy, a conviction—that I shall meet her 

in some day,’’ he went on, looking at 
his sister with a quiet sinile. 

“She may be married, as you say, only I 
don’t think she is. Any way’’—and he 
paused an instant and siniled softly to him- 
self—*I guess I'll wait a little longer.”’ 

“Oh, Desinond, J] have no patience with 
you! You are wasting the best years of 
your life fora mere fancy,’’ Mrs. Villiers 
cried. 

“Wasting !”’ 

“Nay, I think I get as much SS 
out of iny life as most people,’’ Desmond 
answered, with a genial laugh. 

“Candidly, Amy, I aim quite satisfied ; 1 
have plenty of work; plenty of pleasure to 
fill iny lite; and I never saw the woman 
for whose sake I would give up my liberty 
or’’—and siniled oddly agaiu—‘‘forget 
my little sweetheart !”’ 

‘You know what a wild, bad fellow I 
was in my young days, befureI went out 
to the Cape.”’ 

“Never bad, Desmond. Wild and _fool- 
ish, it you like,” Mrs. Villiers interrupted, 
putting a gentle hand on her brother's aru; 
*“*but never bad.’’ 

“I gave the old governor trouble enongh, 
at all events.’”? Desinend returned ructully- 

“Jove, what a young fool I was, to be 
sure! That visit tothe Diamond Fields and 
| ny triendship with Patricia Raynor were 
| the luckiest,things that ever happened to 
ane; for she unconsciously taught me such 
a lesson uf self-denial, of putient endurance 
and courage, that made me thoroughly 4 
shamed of iny idle, useless life, and helped 
ine to better things.”’ 

“IfI have ever done any good in the 
world, it is all owing to little Pat,’’ Des 
mond went on, with an infin.te tenderness 
in his voice. 

There was a short silence in the room. 

Outside the fog grew denser and denser 
and the street-laimps fainter every moment 

The traffic in the street had alimust ceased, 
and link-boys ran to and fro waving thelr 
flaining red torches. i 

Desinond walked to the window, 4! 
looked out irto the darkness and fog 

“I think I had better go before it B' 
any worse,”’ 

“You won't attempt to go to Lad 
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norses,’”’ Mrs. Villiers answered rathe 
ily ; “and I particularly want to go- 
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“Ob, the American beauty isto be pres- 
ent !”’ 

«And who may she be?” 

“Oh, Desinond, you are behindhand! 
She is a Miss Wilfer, a great beauty aud an 
heiress besides.’’ 

“J inet ber last week at the Thornes’ ball, 
and was immensely taken with her.’’ 

“Shall I introduce you ?” 

“No, thanks,’’ 

“I don't like American girls.”’ 

“Tell Villiers I shall not be able to meet 
him at the club to-night.”’ 

“T expect we shall have a late sitting at 
the House, tor the Government are bringing 
forward an important measure, and we in- 
tend to fightit tuoth and nail.” 

Desinond's eyes sparkled, as if he rather 
enjoyed the prospect of the fight. 

ile took up bis hat, and, with a smile and 
nod to his sister, went out of the room. 

The butler, who was standing in the hall 
looking gloomily outof. the window into 
the fog, came forward with a rewonstrance. 

“The fog is dreadful, Sir Desinond.”’ 

“Shall I send for a cab ?”’ 

“No, thanks, Purfield ; I think I wouid 
rather trust to my legs.”’ 

“T haven't far to go, and I can’t iss my 
way,’’ Desmond answered cheerfully as he 
buttoned up his ulster round his throat and 
stepped outside. 

Fortunately, he had not very far to go; 
the streets were almost deserted, and the 
omnibuses had ceased running, though now 
and then a bansom cab drove slowly past; 
many of the shops were closed, and the gas- 
lanips looked like little specks of yellow 
light through the fog. 

Desinond would have laughed at the idea 
of losing his way ; but he was compelled to 
acknowledge before long, as he turned a 
corner and found himself in along narrow 
street of private houses, that he must have 
taken the wrong turning. 

He walked on a few steps, then paused 
irresolutely, and looked vainly round for a 
policeinan. 

As he did 80, a woman’s tall figure—look- 
ing absurdly tall and broad in the fog—ran 
up against bim, passed him with a hurried 
apology, then came back and addressed 
him. 

“Can you tell me where I can get a cab,”’ 
a sweet, rather frightened voice said tiinid- 
ly—‘‘or direct me to Bretton Street ? I have 
lost my way.’”’ 

“Tam afraid Lamin the sate predica- 
ment’’—and Desmond raised his hat and 
bowed courteously—“but I want to go near 

Bretton Street. If you will allow mne to ac- 
company you, I dare say we shall find our 
wavy by-and-by.”’ 

“Thank you very much.”’ 

The speaker turned and walked quietly 
by Destnond’s side up the street. 

He glanced at her curiously; but it was 
too dark to see her face, even if athick veil, 
tied tightly overa little bonnet, had not 
effectually concealed the features, 

She was tali and she walked well, and 
her voice was very sweet and clear—oddly 
fainiliar too, Desinond fancied. 

“IT think we are on the right track,’’ he 
said cheerfully, as they turned the corner 
of the street; “but the fog is so thick that, if 
you will permit ine, I wiil see you safely 
home. You might lose your way again, 
and it is rather late for a young lady to be 
out alone.”’ 

He fancied, but he could not be quite 
sure, thata smile of amusement flashed 
across his companion’s tace. 

“Tam used to going about alone," she 
answered quietly, ‘‘but not to fogs.” 

“You are astranger in London, then?” 
Desinond said, with a careless laugh. 

“Yes.” 

“TI have only been here a few weeks.” 

“This afternoon I went out shopping, and 
inissed my cab, and, in looking for an- 
other, took the wrong turning, and found 
inyvelf in an unknown locality.” 

“And grew a little bit nervous, I 
say ?’’ said Desmond kindly. 

‘Justa little. The fo 
his companion answer 


dare 


frankly. 





is so confusing,’ | 


*T could not summon courage to ring the | 


bell at any of those soleinn-looking houses, 
and all kinds of dreadful stories came 
iny head. Oh, I was glad to see vou!”’ 

“But you are not frightened now ?” 

‘“You feel you can trust me?’’ Desmond 
said, in the half-playful protecting way 
which he generally assumed when talking 
to young girls. 

His companion must be very young, he 
thought, or very innocent and inexperi- 
enced, to place such implicit confidence in 
a perfect stranger. 

luey turned the corner of the street as he 
spoke, and entered a better lighted thor- 
ough fare. 

The brilliant light from the window ofa 


into | 





jeweller’s shop tell full upon his face; his | 


companion looked up, started violently, 


and the little hand which rested so conti- | 


aa on his arin trembled ever so slight- 
¥~ 

“Oh, no, I am not a bit frightened now !”’ 
she said, with a; thrill of inexpressible 
Sweetness and content in her clear ringing 
voice. 

‘That is right; because I am quite an old 
fellow, you know ; and I am accustoined to 
being regarded in a fatherly light by young 
girls,’’ Desmond went on pleasantly. 

“But | am not a young girl—I ain nearly 
fiive-and-twenty,’’ his companion answered 
throwing back her head 
Sutmmption of dignity. 

**W hy, this is Bretton Street, surely! Our 
house 1s number sixteen.’’ 

It wasa large house with an imposing 
entrance, and a pompous-looking butier 


witb @ quaint as- 


was standing on the steps looking outanxi- 


ously into the fog. 


Tbrough the open door Desmond caught | 


a glim 
hall, a 


of a handsomely furnished inner | 


figures, gleauning against crimson draperies 
and stands of flowers that waited a soit per- 
furne into thé street. 

“This is the house? Then I will say good- 
bye. Don't get lostin a fog - again,’’ Des- 
mond said lightly. 

He took off his hat and walked quickly 
down the street, and then remembered that 
he had quite forgotten toask the name of 
his unknown companion. 

“Il might have done that! What an ass 
I was, to be sure,” he said impatiently to 
himself. 

“She was we pleasant little soul— 
nearly five-and-twenty, she said; just the 
age of my little sweetheart! I can fancy 
little Pat being just as confident and fear- 
less, having just such a sweet ringing voice 
asthat girl has.’’ 

And then Desmond laughed and pulled 
his mustache grimly. 

“What a fool lam! No doubt, as Amy 
says, she has forgotten all about ime long 

©,” 

Meanwhile, the girl had passed quickly 
into the house, and, running lightly up 
stairs, looked into the drawing-rooin, where 
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“T met you at Mrs. Thorne’s ball,’’ she 
said, with pretty eagerness. 

“1 don't think 1 could forget you ver 
easily, ny dear,’’ the elder lady returned, 
with an answering sinile. 

She moved her dress and made room for 
the girl beside her. 

Mrs. Villiers was very much flattered by 
the preference shown tor her by the young 
beauty, who sent one admirer after another 
away with superb indifference,and declined 
to sing, or dance, or do anything but sit on 
the sofaand listen to Mra. Villiers’ oonver- 
sation —conversation which was principally 


about Desinond, and Desmond's sayings | 


and doings, 

Mrs. Villiers was insmeasurably proud of 
her brother,and never grew weary of prais- 
ing him, and Miss Wilfer seemed equally 
eager to listen. 

“I met your brother this afternoon. 

“TI was out shopping, and lost my way in 
the fog, and he kindly escorted ine home,” 
she said, blushing. 

“Indeed! 

“But I did not know you and my brother 
were acquaintances,’ Mrs. Villiers said, in 





a iniddle-aged lady was sitting half usleep 
in an easy-chair by the fire. 

“Here I ain, aunt Sophia! Did you think 
I was lost ?’’ she said gaily. 

“T thought you rather late, certainly. 
How cold you look, dear! Make haste and 
take your things off, and come to the fire. 
Shall 1 ring for Welton?” 

“No, I am going up stairs,’ the girl an- 
swered. 

She went out of the-rooin as she finished 
the sentence, and ran up the broad staircase 
to her dressing-room. She threw aside her 
seal jacket and bonnet, and, walking to a 
long mirror, looked long and intently at 
herself. She saw a tall nobly formed figure, 
a sinall head crowned with thick plaits of 
blue-black hair, lustrous eyes which were 
tull of a strange excited delight, and sweet 
quivering red lips. 

“Am Iso much changed,l wonder ?”’ she 
said nalf sadly to herself. “He did not know 
me; but 1 knew hiinm at once. But then I 
have had his portrait to look at all these 
long years.” 

She drew out with trembling fingers a 
locket which hung round her neck by athin 
gold chain, opened it, and looked at the 
pictured face. 

‘He has not altered inuch;he looks older, 
of course; but he is as handsome and kind 
as ever. 

“Oh, 
where! 

‘But I dared not tell him so. 

‘*He may be imarried, and not care to be 
reininded of those old days. 

“Yet it was so sweet to be with him again, 
to feel that he was taking care of me just as 
he used to do years ago. 

“Oh, mv dear old Desmond’’—and her 
eyes filled with sudden, passionate tears— 
“T think it will break my heart if I find 

ou have forgotten the old times and your 
little sweetheart as completely as you have 
forgotten her tace!”’ 


I should have know him any- 


CHAPTER VII. 


HE fog lifted as the evening advanced, 
and Mrs. Villiers was able, after all, to 
T attend Lady Morrison’s party. 

It was a very brilliant affair, for all kinds 
of distinguished people—authors, artists 
and sculptors—two professional beauties 
who looked in for afew minutes on their 
way to a ball, and a black bishop newly ar- 
rived from South Africa, were present. 

Beautiful Miss Wilfer, the American 
heiress—who, little though she guessed it, 
was herself one of the principa’ attractions 
of the evening—was very much interested 
in watching the celebrities. 

“Who is that pretty woman in pale blue 
sitting by the piano, Mr. Chevalier?’’ she 
asked a young barrister one of her most 
devoted adinirers. 

“T was introduced to her a few days ago; 
but I am ashamed to say I have forgotten 
her naine.”’ ' 

“Ooh, that is Miss Villiers! 

“She is the sister of Sir Destnond 
night made such a sensation. 

“Yes, she is a very joliy little woman,and 
her house is one of the pleasantest in 
town. 

“You know Sir Destnond, I think?”’ 

“T have seen him,’’Miss Wilfer answered 
shortly. 

Her eyes had grown very bright and 
beautiful, and she looked at Mrs. Villiers 
witb an intensely interested face as she 
spoke. 

She hesitated for a morment, and then 
added: 

“I think I should like to speak with her, 
if you would be kind enough to take me 
to her. 

“IT don’t like the idea of crossing the room 
alone.’’ 

“With pleasure. 

‘But you are different froin most A meri- 
can girls, Miss Wilfer. 

“They are generally so very independ- 
ent,’ the young man laugbed,as he offered 
his arm to bis companion, and they crossed 
the rooin together. 

“Ain 1’’—and Miss Wilfer siniled 
tly. 

“But Iam notan American girl,as it bap 
pens, Mr. Cheva 


gen- 


y | 
- hear uw re } riis 


\ atne ana . 7 
| was borr ft 

“Indeed! 

“Why, I always ] lérst 

American.”’ 

“J bave lived in Aimerica forthe past few 
ears,’’ Miss Wilfer answered,as she pamed 
pefore the couch where Mrs. Villier’s sat, 

and held out her hand. : 

“I am afraid you have forgotten me,Mrs. 


ad ¥y u were an 


black oak furniture and bronze | Villiers. 


Sel- | 
: ' 
wyn, whose speech inthe Hfouse the other | 


a tone of pleased surprise. 

“I know him by sight,"’ Miss Wilfor an- 
swered hurriedly. 

There came an odd little smile to ber lips 
as she spoke, and her eyes grew soft and 
dreainy. 

“Is he tnarried?”’ 

She spoke quietly; but her fingers closed 
8© tightly over her ian, that one of the frag- 
ile gold and pearl strands suddenly broke 
in two. 

“Oh, no! 

‘*Desinond is a confirined old bachelor,’’ 
Mrs. Villiers laughed. 

“Why, my dear, you have broken your 
pretty fan. 

“What a pity!” 

“Oh, it does not tatter.”’ 

Miss Wilfer dropped the fan carelessly, 
and a sinile of infinite beauty and sweet- 
ness litup her glorious eves as. she rose 
froin her seat and stood before Mrs. Vill- 
iers, such a radiant vision in her white 
satin and lace robes, with great strings of 
inilk-white pearls gleaming round her 
white throat and aris, that several men 
turned to look at her, and Mrs. Villiers felt 
alinost dazzled by the supreme beauty and 
sweetness of the face which looked down 
so kindly into her own, 

“T must go now. 

“My chaperone 1s waiting. 

“We have an engagement at another 
party to-night,’’ Miss Wilfer said, holding 
out her hand. 

‘“i00d-bye.”’ 

*“(i00d -bye. 

“Don't forget you have promised to lunch 
with me on Thursday,’”’ Mre. Villiers an- 
swered., 

“Oh, I shall not forget."’ 

Miss Wilfer drew her hand away, with a 
nod and a smile, and joined her chaperone, 
who was waiting a little impatiently for her 
charge. 

Haif the brightness in the room seemed 
to have vanished, Mrs. Villiers thought, 
when the door closed behind the young 
beauty. 

Desinond was much surprised and pleased 
when his sister informed him the next day 
thatthe unknown demoiselle whom he 
had befriended on the previous afternoon 
and the American beauty were one and the 
saine, and even requested, with a very un- 


usual eagerness to be allowed to join the 
luncheon-party. 
An unexpected business engagement, 


however, prevented him from keeping his 
appointment, and it was late in the day- 
nearly five vo’cock—before he could get 
away. 

Miss Wilfer and the children were in the 
library, for some visitors had arrived just 
after luncheon, and Mrs. Villiers had been 
obliged to leave her guest for a few imin- 
utes. 

The library, which was the favorite sit- 





ting-room of the family, looked very com- 
fortable and cosy that dark February after- 
noon. 

The bright fire burning inthe grate cast 
warm, flickering lights and shadows on the 
oak-paneled walls, and gave a strange, life- 
like look tothe face of a portrait which 
hung over the fireplace, a portrait of a 
sweet, sad face, with pathetic eyes, which 
siniled down on the merry group yathered 
around the fire. 


[10 BE CONTINUED] 
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THe DratHn PENALTY.—Up to 1824, 
there were 223 offences which were tnade 


| capital by the lawsof Engiand,and 1*7 laws 
for inflicting the death penalty had been 
passed since the accession of Charles II. In 
the seven years fromm 1S19 to 1825 there were 
579 executions, and 
them were for murder. For wninor offences 
there were the pillory, flogging at the cart's 
tail and the stocks. Men stood in the pel- 
lory for an hour or inore, usually on three 
successive minarket days, lo be jeered at by 
the crowd. Eaton, the aged publisher of 
Ton Paine’s “Age of Reason,’ was punish- 
ed in that way in 1512 and the pillory_ was 
not given up till IsS2. 


—-> © te 

A Brave Youru A party of young 
men were telling what they would do f 
1 y Shi vyrecked it ot tha ax 

— vA § 
Istain } ' 

pinion, except Paddy M ry , : 

being asked for his, replied Bad ces 


ye for a cowardly set of spalpeens! Ye'd all 
be afther savin’ yourselves, an’ not tryin’ to 
save anuther. Why, its Paddy Murphy 
that would swiin to shore an’ save himself, 
and thin come back an’ try to save 
| anuther.”” 





less than one-fifth of | 





A WOMAN’S SIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BARBARA GRAHAM,” 
“ALMOST SACRIFICED,’ ‘‘ MABEL 
MAY, ETC., RTC. 


CHAPTER V.—[continven. } 


YOR an instant Mollie drew back, with 
|. an expression of infinite shrinking and 
dislike on her face; butatthe Vicar’s 
words she controlled herself with a strong 
effort, and went forward and touched 
Daisy's hand. 

“But Margaret ?"" Bernhart heard her 

whisper, and hisown face grew very ‘ead 
and stern as he caught the words, 
. What could he —what could they all think 
of Margaret—Maryaret who had coins 
among them and taken their hearts by 
sorm and earned their gratitude—what 
could they think of Margaret now? Bern- 
hart was invaluable during the next half- 
hour, for Doth Mr. and Mrs, Treherne were 
too disturbed aud excited to be of anv use, 
and Mollie, though she forced herself to 
speak now and then, sat behind her tea- 
cups with a dazed bewildered terror in her 
face. 

He tried his best to make conversation, 
and to draw out the little bride, who sat 
bolt upright in her chair with a flushed 
face and bright indignant eves, casting 
alternately detiant glances at Mollie's be- 
wildered, and her husband's angry face but 
the well-meant efforts failed signally. Ber- 
tie’s cuo of wrath overflowed at last. 

“No, | won't have any more tea, thank 
you, Mollie,"’ he anid, pushing his cup 
away. 

“f shall be glad if some one will kindly 
infortin me what on earth it all ineans, and 
why you keep casting such furtive plances 
at iny wife! : 

“One would think you had never heard 
of her existence before !"’ 

“Shall I tell him?’ Bernhart asked look- 
ing at Mr. Treherne. 

“Well, Bertie, the fact is we were all 
taken by surprise by Mrs. Treherne'’s ap 
pearance, 

“You remember in your last letter, when, 
you told usof your intended journey ta 
Spain, you said also that your wife would 
come alone, and stay here till your return. 
Well,” the Vicar went on slowly, “two 
days after that letter, she—came!"’ 

“Caine! 

“Nonsense ! 


“She was with me all the time,’ Bertie 
cried incredulously. 
“Some one whom wo all grew to love 


very dearly, first for your sake, and after- 
wards'’—he glanced at Mollie-—“for ber 
own; she retnained with us about a week 
and then left rather suddenly." 

“Who could it be? 

“What object could she have had ?"’ Ber- 
tie began in a bewildered voice, looking 
helplessly at his wile. 

Daisy had flushed up suddenly at the 
Vicar’s words, and now she startled from 
her low seat, and caught hold of her hus- 
band’s hand in her excitement. 

“IT know—it was Maryaret,”’ 
“Wait one moment ;" and she 
the Squire abruptly. 

“Did she take ny diamonds away with 
her?” 

The Squire started. 

“Yes—part of them at all events—one of 
the bene med and the locket,’ he cried, 
gazing at his daughter-in-law's flushed 
face. 

“Who do you say it was? 

“Margaret ? 

“Yos, that was her name."’ 

“T knew it; and Daisy clasped her hands 
trawically. 

“You must be inistaken, dear 


she cried, 
turned to 


lam sure 


Margaret would never--oh, hang it all, I 
can't believe that !"' cried Bertie. 
“Wait a moment, Bertio;’ and Daisy, 


pleased, even in the midst of her excite- 
ment and dismay, at finding herself once 
more the centre of attraction, looked round 


impressively at the yroup of attentive 
faces. 

“The night before we left England May 
gie and | had a—well, not a quarrel, I 


never quarre!| with people—but a difference 


| of opinion. 


“She wanted ine to give or .,en —tor it 
amounted to the same thing—two thousand 
dollars tor a certain person and I refused 
to do either decisively.” 

“What was the purpose ? 
want the money ?”’ 

It was Mollie who asked the question, 
and the words eame hoarse and strained 
froin beneath her white lips. 

“For herself?"’ 

“No. 

“Tt was Ernest Everhill. 


Why did she 


“She had been enygayed to hitn before 
uncle Jolin died —a@ regular bad lot he is 
too—and he has lately got into some dread- 
ful secrape-—-taken Some tioney that does 
not belony to hint PT believe, Daisv went 
on, With a look of pious horror. ‘*And it 
was for hiti--to save lita trom ruin, that 
I wanted the thor 

“Tt was very unlikely that | was going to 
Waste my ! ' ns ré seu] ! 

1) rt, 
Te) 
just betore he died, leaving 
divided equally between us both, but he 
never signed it, > Of course 


the will in 
which | was his sole beiresw stood wood.’ 


The bard strained look r and be- 


| wilderwenut on Mollie’s tace laded and her 
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eyes grew bright, and clear, and defiant as 
she looked across the table at Daisy. 

“Your uncle ieft you a great deal of 
money, didn’t he 7" she asked in a singu- 
Jariv quiet voice. 

“Yos;" and Daisv looked down and 
played with her spoon, with an air of con- 
scious merit lufinitely exasperating. 

“More than five thousand dollars a 
year.” 

“Then don’t you’ think’--and Mellie 
leaned across the table and spoke very 
slowly and quietiv—"that you might have 
spared ber that paltry sum outof all your 
abundance ? 

“If your uncle had lived a little longer, I 
suppose she would not have needed to ask 
you for it; as it was—it 
egally bers—how could you refuse?” 

‘Because To was not silly enough to throw 
good money after bad,” replied Daisy, with 
& little toss of ber head. ° 

“Why should I? 

“Ernest was no 
nine, 

“He always liked Magyie best, and she 
was devoted to lit. 

“] believe she would have done anything 
in the world for Ernest!" 

“So it seems,’ Mollie said. 

All at once the atinosphere of the room 
seemed to grow close and oppressive, She 
sprang frou her seat and left the room 
hastily, and went outside on the = terrace- 
walk--where Margaret and soe had olten 
wandered ap and dowa in the moonlight— 
with her beart beating with love and pity 
and sorrow, 

There was no moon to-night, and only 
two or three stars gleamed an the cloudy 
sky, butasolt wind rustling among the 
trees brought abreath of salt air to her 


particular friend of 


| 


was morally, if not | 


flushed cheeks, and the faint murmur of | 


the sea fell upon her ears like 
Votre, 

She was standing in the gee resting her 
head against the wood-wor 


a soothing 
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“He recommended me to telegraph to 
Messrs. Anderson, young Everhill’s em- 
ployers, to ascertain if he were still with 
them. 

“I received their reply half an hour 
ago. 

“Ile gave up his situation end sailed, 
they believed, for New Zealand last week. 
I would rather have paid the inoney twice 
over than this should have bappened,”’ 
Bertie went on impatiently. 

“She must have been mad !’’ 

“Not inad—desperate you mean,” Mr. 
Treherne answered gravely. 

“Would it be of any use to advertise, do 
you think ?” 

“We might try,” 
fully. 

Poor Bertie had not had a very pleasant 
tine during the last twelve hours, 

Daisy's temmper,never very aimable under 
contradiction, was completely upset by 
what had occurred, and she Had been awake 
sobbing and weeping, inost of the night, 
alternately bewalling the loss of her dia- 
monds, Margaret's ingratitude,and Mollie's 
unkindness, until Bertie’s patience was ex- 
hausted, and he had told her rather sharply 
to “shut up,” after which she had relapsed 
junto disgusted sul kiness, 

Mollie, who was nota little ashamed of 
the fit of passion which bad astonished the 
Viear so much the night before, was feeling 
very penitent and sad that morning, and 
did her best, in her gentle shy way, to 
atone for her cold reception by being very 
pleasant and kind to her sister-in-law. 

But in vain. 

Daisy merely looked martyred and injur- 
ed, and refused to take any interest in, or 
to talk of anything but the loss of her dia- 
monds and Margaret's ingratitude. 

It wasin vain that Mollie suggested -a 
ride or row, or invited Daisy t» wath round 
the plantation, gay now with primroses and 


Bertie said thought- 


| sweet with violets. 


*, When, half an | 


bour afterwards, the Vicar came to look tor | 


head and 
sinlle as he 


ber, and she threw back her 
looked up with a defiant 


appr vached. 

“Well, isthe trial over? And what is the 
verdict ? 

“Gullty or not guilty ?° she said sarcasti- 
cally. 

It was almost too dark for Bernhart to 
pee her prass rate tear-stained face ; but 
the sorrow and defiance in her voice touche | 
ed and wrieved tilin 


“Tdoutthink alter what) happened ‘ast 
week weeould any of us be very harsh 
judges, Mollie, he answered gravely ; 
‘but, notwithstanding, the sin reusains the 
sate.” 

“T don't see there was any sin in it,” 
Mollie tuterrupted impatiently. 

“Tt was herown money by 
Dust acknowletwe that. 

“Asshe Could not getit by fair 
she—-yot it the best way she eould ! 

*Wouoen are oblized to be like that some 
!’ the yirl went on, witha 


right, vou 


means, 


thines, vou hiow ! 
new harduess to her voice that Shocked and 
puzzled ber hearer, 

“They are obliged to lie, and cheat, and 
Wheedle to vet their own way, 

e“Cratt and subtlety are a woman's nat- 
Ural Weapors, vou Know, 

“T heard you say so not long a 
eelt.’’ 


go your- 


“It Tdid—it wasin jest,’’ Bernhart  re- 
joined quicetiy ; “wou know that as well as 
J deo. 


“No, Mollie, Tam very sorry—almost as 
sorry as vou are yourself—that this has 
happened, 

“Nowamount of casuistry or sophistry 
would convince me that she was justified 
In such a case. 

“Tt was selfish and eruel to refuse, T ad- 
mit freely ; buttwo wrongs never made a 
right, vou know.” 

*a] 7 of eourse.”’ 


“Mollie turned impationtly away, 


“You all turn against her now, I 
know! 
“Yes, as vou putit, I dare say it) was 
Wrong. 


“Tt won’tinake the least diflerenee to me 
for all that! 

“DT shall love ber all the same ; as for that 

“Mellie, take care!” 

But the warning voice fell for onee  un- 
heeded. 

It was very rarely that) Mollie lost her 
temper, she was generally so sweet, and 
bright and merry. 

Just for once she regaled the Viear with 
a Spechinen, 

Her blue eves grew dark and. tieree, and 
her pretty lip curled viciousiv, as she an- 
swered, with a stamp of her toot — 

“No, T shall not take care! 

“TP think she is aselfish little beast, and I 
shall never like her—never till the last day 


of iy lite!’ 


CHAPTER ¥i. 

PAV question is, what had we better do?” 

Bertie sald to his lather the next toorn- 

| ing, as they walked upand down the 

terrace-walk, talk dig Lhe @byrossilg subject 
over. 

“Tt is quite linpossil leto let sueh valu- 

is Silpequ 


Liv out of our 


hats, 


aD equally itiipossible lo ake a fuss over 


Daisy “didn’t care for wild flowers, hated 
the sea, and never felt’ safe behind any 
horse which was not driven by Bertie.” 

Mollie’s simall stock of patience was rap- 
idly becoming exhausted, and she was just 
on the pointot abandoning Daisy to her 
own devices when Mr. Bernhart was an- 
nounced, 

Mollie colored up vividly as he entered 
the room, 

She was feeling thoroughly ashamed of 
the abrupt manner in whieh she had left 
him the night betore, and of the parting 
words which she had—metaphorically — 
flung at his bead, and she felt as if she 
could not look up and ineet his keen eyes, 

“How pale von look, Mollie! the Vicar 
exclaiuied, Crossing over to where she was 
sitting. 

“This room is too warm for you. 

“Have vou been out to-day 

“No? 

“Then put on your hat and come down to 
the sea for half an hour,’’ he said, in his 
most authoritative voice. 

“Perbaps’—and he looked across the 
roomurat Da.sy—"Mrs. Treherne will come 
With us.”’ 

But Daisy declined. 

It was not a very pleasant day, and the 
wind was cutting, and she was not used to 
being out in all Kinds of weather like Mol- 
lie; and besides—with an air of imatronly 
pe (ot gr would be in presently 
and she inust not be absent. 

Mollie drew a deep breath of relief when 


| they reached the beach. 


As Daisy nad 
pleasant day. 

There were dark gray clouds hovering 
overhead, and every now and then a few 
heavy drops fell. 

‘The fresh salt wind that blew across the 
rocks and dashed the spray in her face 


said, it was not a very 


| seemed to bring new life and strength to 


Mollie. 


“Well, Mollie,’ Bernhart said, with an 


V amused twinkle in his eves, after they had 


i or \ a tha Hammonds, 
and in that ise we lbivht bave a chance of 
pel lige Liseils bacK wmyalii. 

‘Confound the diamonds! the Squire 


answered luipatiently, 

“They have never brought anything but 
ill-luck WHI thei frou the very souinence- 
parent, 


‘What does Bernhart say?" 


walked on for some time in silenee, ‘and 


What have you to say for yourself to- 
dav ?”’ 
Mollie colored and looked down peni- 


tently. 

“LT was very rude to you, wasn’t I ?"’ she 
said softly. 

“But T was so unhappy, and when I am 
unhappy Tam generally—cross, 

“And vou must not scold me now, Mr. 
Bernbart, for LT have been doing penance 
all the day for it.”’ she added,, with a faint 
suiile. 

“So T judged from your face a little while 
azo,” Bernhart answered drily. 

“Poor litthe woman !”’ 

Mollie felt the tears rush into her eyes at 
the sympathetic words; but she struggled 
bravely to keep them from falling. 

“T wouldn't mind that a bit. 





“IT would not mind how disagreeable she 


was, 

“TL would pay up with it all for Bertie’s 
sake and try to like her if—if Margaret—oh, 
if Lonly knew!" Mollie cried, pulling her 
hand from the Viear’s arm and = bursting 
Into passionute tears, 

“Knew what, darling?” Bernhart asked 
gentiv. : 

“Knew where she was!’ Mollie cried. 
“Oh, I remember now how sad she looked 
When she sald pood-hve—how she held me 
In ber arms and kissed ine as soleinnly and 
slowly as il I were dead and I laughed and 
ade sole Holic jest about her solemn 

“Oh, if l only knew where she is! 

“We will try to tind out, dear,”’ 
answered. 

‘Bertie 18 going to advertise.”’ 

‘That won't be of any use,” 
joined sadly. 

“It is not likely she will answer ; she will 


the Vicar 


Mollie re- 


know it 18 only to get the diamonds back | 


| again. 


“And I don't care a straw about the dia- 
minonds. . S ptemitet” 

TI only want to see her—m aggie! 

Dear] | on he loved her, ernbast, had 
never 


iven careless, merry little Mollie | 


credit for possessing any very deep feeling; | 


and the intense passion and earnestness of | 


her voice startled him. 

Dimly he guessed that, bidden deep in 
her loyal heart, were ca ties for suffer- 
ing and loving which be had never recog- 


nized betore, and, with the knowlege, his 


love grew and deepened into something 
very like reverence. 

But he did not say anything of his own 
ho and wishes. 

ndeed Mollie was scarcely in the mood 
to listen if he had. 

He took ber for a long walk across the 
sands, past the coastguard-station and the 
lighthouse, and the great rock where the 
seabirds built their nests, till the sun sank 
in a bed of gorgeous clouds and warned 
thei it was time to return. 

The fresh breeze and the rapid scramble 
over the shingle had brought back the color 
to Mollie’s cheeks, and she looked bright 
and happy again as they parted at the 

ate. 

" “I wish I could come up this evening, 
Mollie,”’ he said regretfully ; ‘‘but I can- 
not. 

“I might perhaps have made it a little 
easier for you; but I have a service and, 
after that, the night-school to attend.” 

“Tam coming to the service to-night,” 
Mollie answered quietly. 

“TI have olten heard people say that it 
couiforts thei sometimes to go to church, 
and J] am sure I want alittle comfort now,’’ 
added the girl, with a sad simile. 

“So I am going to try.” 

But Mollie was not destined to try the ef- 
fects of spiritual consolation that evening, 
for, immediately after dinner, as she was 
the hall in ber walking-dress, she was told 
that Pierson, her favorite boatman, was 
waiting to speak to her. 

He was a tall gipsy-looking man with a 
brown picturesque face and bright dark 
eyes, and Moilie, who was fond of good- 
looking people, generally engaged his 
bout. 

‘Might I speak to you, Miss Mollie ?’’ he 
said, as Moilie opened the side door. 

“So.wething in the man’s —— tone 
made Mollie’s heart beat t, and she 
closed the door quickly. 

“Well, Pierson, what is it?’ she asked 
anxiously. ! 

Pierson took a note from his pocket, and, 
looking round tosee he was unobserved, 
gave it into Mollie’s eager hand. 

‘“The—lady—asked me to give it to you, 
Miss Mollie, when Pag were alone,’’ he 
said rather awkwardly. 

He hesitated a little over the title, for al- 
ready the news had spread abroad in the 
village that Mr. Bertie and his wife return- 
ed home, and that there was “something 
queer” about the lady with whom Miss 
Mollie had been constantly walking and 
driving, and who had been understood to 
the young Squire’s wife. 

Mollie opened the letter eagerly, but it 
was with some difficulty that she made out 
the hastily penciled words, 


‘Mollie, will you come to me? 

“T don’t deserve it; but I want to see 
you terribly. 

“Pierson will tell you where to come.’’ 


That was all. 
Mollie’s heart beat high, and a new ho 


flashed into her mind as she read the 
words, 

“Where is she, Pierson?’ she asked 
quickly. 


“At my cottage, miss, 

“IT met heron the sands this afternoon, 
and she looked so tired and fagged that I 
couldn’t help asking her in to rest a bit,’’ 
Pierson answered. 

“She bad walked all the way from Ryton 
to see you, miss; and that is a good ten 
niles cross the sands. 

“So my missus took her in and made her 
comfortable while I went tor you!” 

Mollie looked up, with her eyes full of 
grateful passionate tears. 

“All that way! 

“And you took her in—you were good to 
her ?’’ she cried in her impulsive way. 

“Why, Pierson’’—and,much to the man’s 
surprise and einbarrassmeut, Mollie caught 
his rough hand in her soft palins and press- 
ed it heartily—‘I shall love and thank you 
for it to the Yast day of iny life! 

“Ts she at your house now ?” 

“Yes.”’ 

“Then come quickly,’’ Mollie cried. 

Pierson’s cottage was abouta mile from 
the village. 

lt wasa picturesque cabin, built against 
the side of the cliff, just out of reach of the 
highest tides. 

Mollie knew it well, for Mrs. Pierson had 
been a housemaid atthe Hall, and Mollie 
was godinother to the eldest baby. 

It was rough walking across the beach, 
for the tide was high,and they were obliged 
to keep on the shingly path close to the 
cliff. 

Pierson went first, stopping now and then 
to help Mollie over the rough stones and 
heaps of seaweed flung up by the tide. 

When they came within sight of the cot- 
tage, Mollie paused. 

“I think I will wait bere, Pierson. 

Ask her to come out tw ine,” she said. 

A few moments of suspense, which seem- 
ed very long to Mollie, followed. 

She was standing in a sheltered corner, 


| leaning against a rock, with the sea break- 


Ing alinost at ner feet, and seabirds shriek- 
ing overhead. 
But she had not lon 
Very quickly a tall 


to wait. 
ark figure came bur- 


| riedly down the path, and ia another mo- 





| sides, 


| than that! 


| —to help me, but she would not. 


ment Mollie was clasped in Margaret's 
arms. 

The two women clung to each other in 
silence fora little while, then Margaret 
spoke. 

“I thought you would come, Mollie. 

“I felt as if I must see you again. 

“It is very good of you to come, now that 
you know all. 

“Mollie, can you ever forgive me? 

“You were so wonderfull to me, 
and I—deceived vou so vilely i 

Mollie put her fingers gently against the 
quivering lips. 

“Hush, you are not speak so to me!” she 
said in her soft voice. 

“IT have nothing to forgive; and, as to 
Daisy’’—there was an impatient ring in the 

irl’s voice “that is between you and her. 

know wby you took the diamonds.” 

“Say ‘stole,’’’ Margaret interrupted 
coldly. 

“That s the truth. 

**] was desperate when I came here first, 
Mollie, 

‘Daisy had refused to give ine the money 
and I did not care what I did or how I got 
it so long as I saved Ernest. 

‘Did Daisy tell youthe whole story, Mol- 
lie ?”* 

“She told me enough to show me what a 
selfish little wretch she is, Mollie answered 
viciously. 

Margaret smiled sadly. 

“Youareavery taithful friend, aren't 
you, Mollie?” she said tenderly, smooth- 
ing back the bright hair which, roughened 
by the wind, was lying on Mollie’s tore- 
head in soft wavy rings. 

**Yes, she is selfish. 

“T have never told you much of our 
hoine or ear'y girlhood, have I? 

“But I should like you to know now be- 
cause—are you cold, ny dear ? 

*T thought vou shivered.”’ 

“Not at all cold. 

“See, your shawl covers ns both. 

“Go on, tell me,’’ Mollie answered. 

“Daisy and I have lived together nearly 
all our lives,’’ Margeret began. 

“Her parents died when she was quite a 
baby, and her home was with us as long as 
my father and mother lived. 

“After they died—we were quite little 
things then— Daisy was four, I think, and I 
seven—we went to live with my motber’s 
brother in Westmoreland. 

“T have told you about our home among 
the hills, Mollie. 

“It was very beantiful, but very wild and 
lonely all round. 

‘Most of the houses were small cottages 
occupied by the laborers an the farins—in- 
deed the clergyman and his wife were my 
uncle’s only triends. 

“T can’t you how kind Mrs. Everhill was 
to us, Mollie!’"—and Margaret’s voice 
trembled. 

“My uncle gave us a home and food and 
clothing, but she gave us what we sorely 
needed, and what was intinitely more prec- 
jious—a mother’s love and tenderness. 

“They had only oneehild—Ernest—a boy 
four years older than myself, and he was 
like a brotber to usin our early days, and 
afterwards far more than a brother to me. 
We were engaged when I was twenty, and 
were to have been married two years 


0. 

‘“‘All my troubles dated from that illness, 
I think,’’ Magyie said drearily. 

“Uncle Jobn had been ill for a longtime, 
but not—as we thought—dangerously, and 
he died suddenly at last, without, as he had 
always intended, altering his will and leav- 
ing Daisy and ine an equal share in his 
property.”’ 

‘‘Daisy’s mother had been his favorite 
sister, and his will, which had been made 
when he was quite a young man, left every- 
thing to her and her children. 

*) don’t wantto speak harshly of Daisy,” 
Margaret went on quietly, ‘so I won't say 
what I should have done in her place, and 
I did not care much. I had a smal) incoine 
of my own, and, as I was to be married so 
soon, 1 was quite willing to leave my share 
to her. But soon after—just before Bertie 
fellin love with Daisy—there was great 
trouble at the Vicarage. Ernest had got 
into a bad set in Manchester—had lost a 

reat deal of money in gatnbling and specu- 

ating, and Mr. Everhill bad to make great 
sacrifices in order to pay the debts. Then, 
just after Daisy's marriage, I had dreadful 
news from Ernest. He had been specu- 
lating again in the vain hope of winning 
back what he had lost, and, worst of all— 
oh, Mollie, worst of all !’’—sobbed Margaret 
passionately, “it was not his own money 
this tine, but some belonging to the bank. 
He was a ruined nan—so he told me—un- 
less this money—it was a large suin, Dearly 
two thousand dollars—was refunded before 
the end of April. I could only see one way 
of obtaining it. I thought it was just possi- 
ble that Daisy might lend it to me. She 
was of age, you Know, and her money was 
entirely under her own control; and be- 
was sure Bertie would not object, 
so I asked her. Asked? Oh, far more 
I prayed her by the memory of 
our chitdhood-—-by the kindness and love 
which Mrs. Everhjll bad shown te us both 
Must | 
goon, Mollie? Must I tel! you how a way 
of escape suddenly opened? I had viten 
heard Bertie speak of the diamonds wh! 
were waiting tor Daisy in his father’s how 


and all at once the temptation came and I 


lell! It wasavery easy matter, dear’’—av : 
Margaret looked up with a wan sinile—“you 
were 80 unsuspicious, unworldly peop!e, 


aud everything seemed to help me. You 
were expecting Daisy to remain with you 
during Bertie’s absence, and, as Daisy 
would not comune, what more easy than [or 
ime to take her place? You know all now, 
Mollie, and vet—your arms are clasping ne 
| yet more tightly, and ! can feel your kisse* 





and tears on iny cheek! Oh, my darling, 
is it possible you can care for me still ?”’ 

“Always—always!"" Mollie cried. 

Her tears were falling in hot passionate 
drops, and her heart was beating wildly 
with love and pity. 

“Always—always!"’ the thrilling voice 
cried. 

“Always !"’ echoed the loyal heart. 

“What does Daisy say ?’’ Margaret asked 
after a time, when Mollie's sobs had soft- 
ened into quiet tears, and they were both 
caliner. 

“She is very angry, I suppose ?”’ 

“] suppose #0,” Mollie answered careless- 


y- 
«Bertie does not seem to mind much. 
He is more sorry for you, I think.”’ 

“She has not lost her jewels after all, you 
know,” 

“T have not actually sold them.” 

“IT took thein to the jeweller’s where un- 
cle always bought our ornaments. He 
knew me wel! enough, and he believed my 
story readily when I told him they were 
fainily jewels.”’ 

“He knew uncle John was a wealthy 
man, you Know.” 

“]T told hin I was going to be married, 
and that a few hundreds were ot infinitely 
more use to ine just then than the stones ; 
and ( asked hitn to lend ine the money for 
a few weeks, taking the diamonds as secur- 
ity, and he agreed readily.” 

“So, you see, if Daisy is willing to sacri- 
tice the inoney, she can have her jewels 
back at once.”’ 

“I see,’”’ Mollie said absently. 

She sat for some time in silence, holding 
Margaret’s hand, and looking across the 
gray expanse of water with a thoughtful 
trown on her face. 

“Maggie, if I got you the money—I don’t 
see how exactly just now, but I might by- 
and-by—-you could get the diamonds at 
once ; couldn't you ?” she said suddenly. 

“Yes, directly.’’ 

“Then I will try ;”’ 
her seat with « sudden 
face. 

“Don’t go from here till to-morrow night, 
Maggie.”’ 

“Pierson will let yon stay, I know, and 
keep our secret for iny sake; and I will 
couie and tell you some time to-morrow if I 
see any way of getting the inoney.”’ 

“And now I inust go.”’ 

“They will think I am lost if I stay 
longer, and come to look for me.”’ 

She put up her face, all glowing and 
bright now, and kissed Maggie twice. 

“Maggie, I never asked it—I inean, where 
is Ernest now ?” she said shyly. 

“On his way to New Zealand,’ Maggie 
answered sadly. 

‘‘He sailed last week. 
him very soon.”’ 

**All that way ?”’ 

‘Well, distance isn’t much nowadays er- 
tainly,’’ Mollie replied. 

“Only—can you trust him now, Maggie, 
after all this ?”’ 

Maggie colored, but her eyes looked 
steadily back into Mollie’s questioning tace. 

“Yes, I can trust hiin now.” 

“This wiil have been a lesson to him, I 
think, because he knows—I told him--how 
I got the money.”’ 

“Poor Ernest !”’ 

‘He was terribly afraid forme, when he 
knew of the risk I had run,’’ Maggie went 
on sadly. 

“Oh, I am sure he will do well now! And 
he has some influential friends in New Zea- 
land.”’ 

“IT hope he will, for your sake; but it 
seeins a terrible risk to run,’’ Mollie said 
doubtfully. 

“Well, good-bye ; I will come to-morrow. 
No, don’t call Pierson ; I would rather go 
alone ; and it is not dark yet.’’ 

With a smile and a nod she turned away, 
and ran hastily hoine across the sands, left 
bare and wet now by the retreating tide, 


and Mollie rose from 
resolution in her 


I ain going out to 


past the fisherman’s cottages and the church, | 


pie. | 
ler 


upthe village street, where the peo 
standing gossiping at their doors, gave 
a kindly good evening. 

She paused fora momentin the hall to 
remove her hat and smooth her untidy hair, 
and she siniled as she looked at herselt. 

Could that eager face with its bright eyes 
and rosy cheeks be the same face which had 
looked back at her,so mourntul)y an hour 
ago? 


M 


read. 
She had written and sent down to the 
Vicarage an urgent little note, as soon as 


CHAPTER VII. 
OLLIE took a book and sat down ina 
quiet corner of the drawing-room ; but 
she was too restless and excited to 


the school was closed ; and she sat pretend- | 


ing to read and listening anxiously for the 
sound of his footsteps on the gravel walk. 

The Vicar was considerbly surprised 
when he received the urgent suinmons, and 
still nore surprised when he caine up the 
garden and found Mollie waiting tor him 
In the porch. 

She ran forward with acry of delight as 
approached. 

“T aun so glad you have coin 

“Don't go into the house; no one knows 


e " 


I sent fur vou; and I want to speak to you 
said sberentiy. 
M vsteries of Udolpho, M !’’ said t 
Vicar gravely, as he drew her hand within 


his arin and pulled her shaw! more closely 
round her throat. 

“I returned to my peaceful home and 
found a summons, terrifying in its very 
vagueness and brevity, awaiting me; and 
1 come here to find you wandering up and 
down like a ghost! Speak, I beseech you, 
and explain this dark uiystery !’’ 

“Don’t talk nonsense, please,’’ Mollie 


THE SATURDAY 


said very quietly, “‘because | ain quite in 
earnest.”’ 

“ITamina difficulty, Mr. Bernhart, and 
1 want you to heip ine.” 

Bernhart’s jesting tone changed to one as 
earnest as her own. 

“You may be quite sure that I will help 
you if I can, my child,” he answered. 

“You can, but I don't know whether you 
will or not,” Mollie said, rather wistiully. 

“I want you to lend me some money, 
Mr. Bernhart.”’ 

“Is that all ?’’ and the Vicar looked re- 
lieved. 

“Flow much?” 

“A great deal--two thousand dollars.”’ 

“Ah, I was afraid you would be sur- 
prised !'’"—for Bernhart had exclaimed at 
the words. 

‘But I shall have some inoney of my own 
when I am twenty-five—twenty or twenty- 
five thousand dollars, I believe, which aunt 
Hilda leit ine; and I will pay you back 
then.”’ 

“Ernest wasin a bank in Manchester, 
earning a very fair salary; but my uncle 
was taken ill, and I gould not leave him, 
for Daisy was of very little use as a nurse. 

“And, till then,’’ Mollie went on, looking 
steadily into his face, **you will have to 
trust ine.”’ 

The Vicar hesitated a moment. 

“Am Ito know what you do with the 
money, Mollie?’ he asked gravely. 

‘Not at present.’’ 

“You may guess, if you like—I can’t 
help that ; but you are not to ask any ques- 
tions,’’ Mollie answered quickly. 

Bernhart was silent a inoment. 

“Very well,’’ he said at last. 

“When do you want it?”’ 

“To-morrow.”’ 

“To-morrow !"’ 

“But I don’t keep such large suins of 
money inthe house, my child! I don't 

enerally have such a large balance at my 
anker’s. Still, I dare say I can get it for 
ou.”’ 

“TI will ride into town to-morrow at all 
events, and try what I can do. Will you 
have a cheque or notes ?”’ 

‘*Notes, please,’’ Mollie replied. 

She gave a sigh of relief and pleasure as 
she spoke, and her fingers closed tightly 
round Bernhart’s arin. ; 

“How good you aretome! How can I 
thank you enough ?”’ she cried, in her soft 

ust under the lamp 


thrilling voice. 

They were nting 2 
that hung over the hall-door, and the light 
fell upon Mollie’s flushed, excited face and 
bright eyes. Bernhart telt dangerously 
sentimental just then, and the red lips 
looked so tempting and 80 very near his 
own, that he could net resist bending his 
head and tasting their sweetness. 

“What would you have done, Mollie, if I 
had been a poor ‘rook’ of a curate without 
ahalfpenny to bless inyself with?" he 
whispered tenderly. 

“It wouldn’t have been of much use coim- 
ing tome then, would it? What would 
you have done?” 

*“T should have come to you all the same. 
I shoud have been sure that vou would 
find some way of helping ine, and I would 
rather take it from you than trom any one 
else in the world.” 

This, or something like it, was what the 
Vicar in his present sentimental mood ex- 
pected his lady-love to answer. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
——— « <a - - 


The Meadow Dance. 


BY FRANK Q. SMITH. 





y EAR Aschersleben, in Gerinany, lies a 
verdant strip of land, known by the 
name of the Dancing Meadow—a name 

which the following tradition will serve to 





illustrate. 

Ayes ago the blooming daughters of the 
neighboring burghers were often in the 
habitcf asseinbling on a suimmer’s even- 
ing, when the weather was fine, to enjoy 
|} one another’s society in this enchanting 
| vale; during which the dance was never 
forgotten. 

Besides, it was acustoin for all young 
brides on the day before their nuptials, to 
meet here the playimates of their infant 
years, whose circle they were about to quit 
for ever, and to join in a parting dance, 
along with the bordering tenants of the 
well-known scene. 








ond evening of these rural ceremonies, 
| previous toa wedding, and were on the 
| point of escorting bome their rich and 





A party happened to have inet on the sec- | 
| thrubbed tor vengeance, until the approach 
| of 


| beautiful betrothed, late on a clear moon- | 
| light night, withall the mirthful triumph | 


of dancing, innocent gaiety, and song. 

Notthe whole of the guests, however, 
were destined to reach their hoine. 

Two of the inost beautiful 
appeared. 

Notwithstanding the most active exer- 
tions on the part of their friends and rela- 
tives, no trace of thetn could be discovered ; 
their seats remained that night vacant in 


the domestic circle, and within a few hours | 


all was contusion; no less ainong the par- 
ents than in the surrounding abodes. 


Many weeping eyes wer kept awake 
eir lc rs * r t Lead St re‘ “re 
i | J A gt wr 4 Ml 
been prt meditated, and perhaps accoinp 
lished, which left them nothing but the 


hope of revenge. 
And 1n part their fears were well ground- 


ed 


chief of Arustein, becoming acquainted 
| with the hour of the intended festival, had 


| the audacity, for tue purpose of amusing | 


inaidens dis- | 


Some domestics in the service of the | 
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themselves and indulging their master's 
propensities, to-lie concealed in an adjacent 
thicket. 

Under cover of the night, they succeeded 
in seizing upon two of the dancers, who 
happening to stray trom their companions, 
had approached nearest to them, and they 
were instantly conveyed, amid shouts of 
surrounding revelry and = rejoicings, un- 
heard, into the neighboring Hartz inoun- 
tains, until a fit time should oceur to con- 
vey them them to their ultimate destina- 
tion in Raubberg. . 

Scarcely had the sun streaked the hori- | 
zon on the following morning, when a num- | 
ber of the citizens, whose anxiety had kept 
them awake, were seen assembled before 
their doors, in order to advise with the suf- 
fering —— on the best ineasures to be 
adopted, 

Soon they learned that a secret messenger 
who had been despatched upon some priv- 
ate aflair, and was returning, ere day- 
break, over the mountains, had? heard suffi- 
cient to prove the forcible abduction of the 
young women, although he had lost the 
track of the robbers aimong the hills. 

There was reason, however, to conclude 
that they must reside soinewhere upon the 
Arustein. 

Their haunts were still a secret. 

The magistrate, upon this being made 
acquainted with the facts,instantly solicited 
a ineeting of the relatives of the abducted 
parties, along with all the elders of the 
place, while they attempted in the imean- 
time to preserve calinness and moderation 
:n the minds of the incensed citizens, 

The chief part of the assembly were for | 
instantly arining tho whole of the inhabit- 
ants capable of bearing arms, in order, it 
possible, to surprise and destroy the hated 
and notorious casile of Arustein, which, 
they said, ought long since to have been 
levelled with the ground. 

But, besides the uncertainty of the in- 
forination received, it was justly rernarked 
by the magistrates who presided, that it 
would require inonths of open and decided 
hostility to capture so powerful and = well- 
provisioned a castle as that of Raubbery, 
whence the formidable enewny made his 
depredations, 

Moreover, the present case called for in- 
stant redress. 

At length, ater along and stormy dis- 
cussion of the most efficacious means for 
obtaining it, during which the heads of the 
more bold and indgnant bad leisure to grow 
cooler, it was greed to adopt the last sug- 
gestion of the oldest inagistrates, who ex- 
explained to the council the superior opin- 
jon he entertained of a ruse de guerre, by 
which he trusted that the freedom of the 
abducted party would be more speedily ac- 
complished. 

In the first place every one must return 
— back to his own house, concealing 
his teelings of indignation and revenge, as 
well as he could. 

Then, just as if nothing extraordinary 
occurred at the late festival—as if the ab- 
sence of none of the party had been noticed 
or that their return was quietly expected, 
another nuptial cvening should be as soon 
as possible announced, with even imore 
bustle and splendor than the former ; all 
their neighbors to be invited to the dance, 
and information sent by trusty inessengers | 
to the adjacent villages around. 

Accordingly, these same tidings reached 
the ears of the lord of Arustein, who, on 
receiving an invitation along with his 
knights and esquires, loudly ridiculed the 
stupidity of the poor citizens, who thus 
actually threw their daughters in his 
way. 

Then, amidst oaths and laughter, a still 
more extended incursion than the former 
was deterinined upon, the whole of the 
party present declaring that they would, 
this time, each and every one size on his 
individual prey, after the close of the 
dance. 

A bout twilight on the appointed day, the 
meadow was seen covered with beautiful 
groups of dancers; yet, with all this, neo 
virgins this day trod the scene—they were 
safe in their parental mansions. 

It was the stout citizeps, and next to 
them their eldest boys, who were arrayed 
in womnen’s attire, with newly sharpened 
weapons concealed under their clothes, all 
intent upon avenging the honor of their | 
daughters—their sisters, or their betrothed, 
and tor ever in future to secure it. 

They began the dance witn sounds of 
revelry and inirth, yet somewhat subdued | 
to tones of woinanhood, while their hearts 

















midnight, when their trusty scouts 
brought word of the yet near and nearer 
advance of the lord of Arustein, approach- 
ing soltly toward the spot. 

Now the dancing party seems to break 
up—concluding with the old national tig- 
ures, and singing, and apparenily drawing 
homewards. 

But, behold! the next moment the chiet 
of Arustein burst into the iildst of thei, 
followed by his Knights and pages, on 
horseback and on toot, all eager to join in 
the pursuit, of which they vainly hoped 
that their foriner depredation was only 
poor speciinen. 


“a 


They let hin advance ; and the chief no 
sooner found hitnself in the midst of t 
lancers, than Ww haiti 
ste 

~ 
Will 1s Wn bands 
But what was the feeling he ex peric 


when, as witha thundering v: and «@ 


laugh of joy he claiined the bride for him- 


" tr 
j 


| self, the bright steel flashed in his eyes,and 


he 
aud 


outstretched aru, belvure 
it back, quite through 


sinote his 
could draw 


| through. 
Smarting with pain and uttering of re- 


| asure cure for ringworm: 


| given by cochineal. 





vou. he started back to regain his 


But ten strong arms were about hiin ; he 
felt himselt pinioned hand and toct and 
neck, as if chains of iron girt him round. 
Some of the knights and pages who hasten- 
ed with threats to his assistance, were, after 
a short struggle, overpowered and secured; 
Inost of them, however, escaped, with cries 
of terror and surprise, and wounded with 
sabres or with stones, 

The chief culprit, however, was carried 
With shoutsof triuinph into the city. 

There the lord of Arustein was thrown 
forthwith into a large, solitary dungeon, 
and there he confessed, on beholding the 
preparations for his approaching execution, 
the deeds he had perpetrated and farther 
intended to accomplish, 

The young ladies were, at bis own com- 
mand, iminediately delivered to their 
friends; in qgmsequence of which, alter 
paying a heavy penalty and taking a mem 
orable oath neverto commit any offence 
aga nest the city or its inhabitants, he wos 
released from his terrific chains. but 
these chains, in whieh he for mouths lang 
Uished, are still preserved, are now to be 
seen in the town-house at Aschersleben—. 
jasting monument of the skill and foresizt 
of the old tines, and were worthy of 
adimiration of future generations. 


Scientific 


and Useful. 


RingworM.—The following is said to te 
Thymol, Ito. 
parts; chloroforin,s parts; olive oil, 24 parts; 
nix. The thy:mol destroys the fungus, thie 
oil prevents irritation and rapid) evaporn- 
tion, while the chloroforin facilitates the al) 
sorption of the active ingredient by acting 
on the sebaceous glands, 

HARDENING StkeL.—To harden steel, 
take two teaspoontuls of water, one tea- 
spoonful of flour, and one of salt, Heat the 
steel enough to coat it with the paste by 
iininersing it inthe composition after which 
heat ittoacherry red and plunge it inte 
solt water. If properly done, the steel will 
come out with a beautiful white surface. 

PATENT SPOON, — A Newark, Now Jersey, 
lady has recently obtained letters patent 
for a spoon that nav be used by invalids 
and children without spilling its contents. 
The improvement consists of an attachinent 
tothe edge of the larger portion of the 
bow] of an ordinary spoon, and is) highest 
opposite the handle and tapered each way 
toward the end of the spoon, The lip may 
be made outwardly similar in tori to asec 
tion of an inverted spoon-bowl. This spoon 
will prove of great convenience for those 
who have the care of children or persons 
that are sick. 

CONFECTIONERY.—AIL confectionery is. 
dangerous.y adulterated, the chiet sub 
stances detected being gamboye, lead, cop- 
per, nercury, and chromate of lead. In 
sugar alinonds, lozenges, and other com- 
non confectionery, polsonous colors are of 
ten employed to # dangerous extent. A 
pale or deep pink color seems the least to 
be dreaded, because it is altnost: invariably 
The most dangerous 
colors are yellow and orange. The danger 
arising from the use of colored sweetuieats 
may be avoided by a@ prohibition on thre 
part of parents of every painted or colored 


|; substance inade in sugar; but even then 
their children may not be safe. While 
sweetineats are largely adulterated with 


chalk, pipe-clay, plaster-of- Paris, starch,and 
though these substances are not poisonous, 
the effect on delicate children is not) bene- 
ficial. Such dangers are obviated in Hurope 
by the care of Groverninent, 


Farm and arden. 
CIDER AND Bretrs.——It is said that one 


bushels of 
of superior 
frou apples 


bushel of beets added to nine 
apples inake cider richer and 
flavor tu that which is made 
alone. 

Bonks.—A pound of bones 
much phosphoric acid as é6ne 
pounds of wheat. On many farios there 
are bones enough wasted to supply plios 
phoric acid for all the wheat consumed. 

SHkkvV.-The eheep isa close 2razer, and 
even prefers sbort pastures, It is) serupu- 
lously clean, though not very select in the 
choice of the herbage on whieh it) fer 
Wool, being is highly nitrogenous sub 
stance, requires alarger supply of albutncid 
food for sheep than other ruminants de. 
mand, Wool being the chief protit of sheep 
farining, it will be ecomomy to feed oats of 
oil-cake pretty freely to secure a 
growth of this staple. 

NATURAL EF LEMEN'tS.-~ Barnyard 
nure is the natural forin im which the 
elements of a crop should return t 


contains as 


hundred 


ts 


dddoe real 


thia- 
finn 


we 


‘ 


It contains the potash, plhosploris acd 
compounds of nitrogen so essernt to the 
yrowth of a crop,and bv putting on tnianure 
there is an addition of that which was sub 
tracted by the crow frou i bees tena 
was made. ‘The crop tnay be ted to faron 
stock, and a part of the plant food elements 
attained by the anltinais, bu 4 sarge pe 
q" t { { , — ' t ‘ ” | Oe ! 4 id ‘4 

. 
SUperphbosphates, potasii sa 
soda, elc., aF6 Special inanures, and contain 
only @ part of the essential food elements. 
ae require food, and if the seil is mot al- 
ready rich enough, it should be led, be- 
cause it does bout pay w grow ast irved 


crop, 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS. 


— «> . 


A GRAND OFFER! | 


A Copy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph, ‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gie orinclubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 








The orfvinal Oll-Palating of which our Premium is 
an exact copy sold for $15,008, and to-day graces the 
walls of the tinest private gallery In America, tts | 


best and heaviest paper, and covers 
hundred 


whieh 


pritted om the 
It contains 
variety 


uare inehes. 


with the 


more than five 
-seveu of shad- 


LP try the Dlaceter- 
from life, 


twenty Hors, 


ing produce 
it a veritatic 
Itself all the be 


Oleograph process, make 
and it in 


oll punting, 


transcript combines 


autiful eoloring of the 


the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 
the naturalness of the photograph. The most deli- 
eate details of color and expre liom are brought out 
with stardding Vivbduess, and ootv on the closest ex- 


amination de thee 1 .ath the 


elored ty land 


Pthatitis not a photo- 


graphs 


Asto Tir Post, there are few In this country, of 
any other country, Whoare not familiar with it,  Es- 
tablished in Ii. itis the oldest paper of Its kind tu 
Ameticea, and forimore than halt acentury it has been 
recognized asthe Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
palin the United State Por the coming vear we | 
havesecured the best writers of this country and | 
faurope, lo Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction 

A recormiot sixty vears of continuous publication 
proves its worth and popularit THE Port has never 
mitasert an baste Its Fiction is of the highest order 


the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. [tis perfectly free from the degrading and pol- 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-calied 
Iiterary and family papers. It gives more for the 
mones, and of a better class, than any other publica- 
thon in the world hach volume in addi- 
thon to its well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
class Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five huodred Short storles, Every number is re- 
plete with useful information and Atmusement, com- 
Adventure skhetohes, Biography, An- 

, bacts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 


eontains, 


prising Tales, 
eeodote 


+, Stati-t 


maland home adoroteent. and do- 
mestic matter Vor the 


of ttee Pret, am 


all matters of pet 


Poetry, Serenee, Art, Philosophy, Mauners, Customa, | 
Proverts, Problems, Pxperiinents, Personals, News, | 
Wit and Humor, PHisterteal bssavs, Remarkable | 
Bvents, New Doventions, Curtous Ceremonies, Re- 
cent Discoveries, and a complete reportot all the lat- | 
est Fashions, aswell asall the meovelthe in Needle- 
work, and fullest and freshest Information relating to 
} 


evervwhere it) will 


people 
vst te rellatle ana 


tered their hotues, 


prove ome tructive, 


moral papers that ha,evers 


TERMS: 

$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, . 

Including aCopy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE,’” 


CLUBS. 


and dresenting the Brides 





2 cople sone year 


to euch)..... ove .§ 350 
toaples ome year - . 200 
4 coples one vear oe #8 6 00 
Sh coples one veur vf os so) 
Wcaples one year id = loo 
BD cope e veaur aie ee as iw 

Be Ave vtracopys of the Paper and Oleograph free 
to a person se yoaeclubool five or more, 

Newsubscriptions can commence at 


any tine dur- | 
lng the veatr 

Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be | 
added to cach subscription, to pay 
postage aud packing on the pic- | 
ture. 


Phe Promiurn cannot be purchased by Itself; it can 
ouly be obtalped in econmmection with Pie Post, Only 
one pretuiutio will be sent with each subseription, 
Where asecond premium: is desired, another sub- 
seription will lave to te sene, 

We trust that those of our subseribers who design 
making pelutls will be bathe tleld as carly as posst- | 


ble, and make large additions to their lists. Gur 
prices to club subserivers are so low that if the matter 
is properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
Chass literary paper will lesitate te suteerite at onee, 
aud thank the getter-up oof the club tor bringing the 
paper to their nottee, Retuetatver, the eetler-upota 


lubof five or hore wets otoniy the “Premium Oleo- 
craph, ““PRESENTING Tith Bator.** free for his 


trouble, bul a copy of the paper also, 





How to Remit. 


Payment for Tk Post when sent by mall should 


! nb Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts, When 
neither " tHtarnat? end the monev in a reg- 
\ R.very postmaster im the uintry is 
eequired to register letters when requested Fail- 
ite to re ive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
te rd vias will advise us of the fact, and 
whet ' rt cash, check, mouey order, or regis- 
Change «of Address. 

Mas leacr er ¥ " ae hanged, w 
please x \ Mice as well as their 
preecu 4 

To Correspondents. 

In every case send us 5 r full name and address 

if you wish an answer If the information destred is 


not that we can answ@ in the 

paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mall, 
Address all letters to 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


sLeck Bos 6) 


of general interest, so 


| session in order that he may 


, ‘It’s bound to come,”’ 


“HER MOTHER’S CRLYE.” 


In this issue of Tuz Post we begin a 


new story, by the author of ‘‘A Black Veil’’ 
and other popular serials, which we can 


commend as equalling them in every point 


of romantic interest. Nothing which comes 
from the pen of this gifted writer is with- 
out the highest quality of the best fiction. 
And we think, on perusing her latest pro- 
duction, our readers will agree with us in 
pronouncing it worthy of a place among 
her finest works. 

— — << —t—s=— 
THE DAWN’S LESSON. 

How tranquil is the air, and how mild its 
temperature! It is morning; and a morn- 
ing sweet, fresh and delighttul. Every- 
body knows the morning in its metaphori- 
cal sense, applied to s0 many objects, and 
on so many occasions. The health, strength 
and beauty of early years lead us to call 
that period the ‘‘morning of life.’’ But the 
morning itself, few people, inhabitants of 
cities, know anything about. 

Their idea of it is, that it is that part of 
the day which ushers ina cup of tea and 


a piece of toast. With them morning is 


not a new issuing of light; a new bursting 


forth of the sun; a new waking up of all 
that has life froma sort of temporary death, 
to behold again the works of the Creator— 
the heavens and the earth; it is only a part 
of the domestic day belonging to breakfast, 
to reading the newspapers, to sending the 
children to school, and giving orders for 
dinner. 

The first streak of light, the earliest pur- 
pling of the East, which the lark springs 
up to greet, and the deeper coloring into 
orange and red, till at length the ‘‘glorious 
sun isseen, regent of day;’’ this they never 
enjoy, for they never sce it. 

Beautiful descriptions of the morning 
abound in all languages; but they are the 
strongest, perhaps, in those of the East, 
where the sun is often an object of worship. 
King David spoke of taking to himself the 
“wings of the morning.”’ This is highly 
poetical and beautiful. The wings of the 
morning are the beams of the rising sun. 
Rays of light are wings. It thus said 
that the sun of righteousness shall arise, 


is 


‘with healings in his wings’’—a rising sun 


Which shall seatter life, health and 
throughout the universe. 

Milton has fine descriptions of morning; 
but not so many as Shakspeare, from whose 
Writings pages of the most beautiful imag- 
ery, all founded on the glory of the = morn- 
ing, might be filled. 

We love the dawn of morning, fresh and 
swect as itis. And what is its lesson? <A 
daily new creation, breaking forth thus, 
calls all that have life, and breath, and 
being to new adoration, new enjoyments, 
und new gratitude. 

oe - 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


joy 





THe latest discovery is coal-tar sugar. Its 


| advantage lies in its superior sweetness. 


Tue Supreme Court of Nebraska has 
ruled that a not transferable railroad ticket, 
if sold to a third, party, cannot be seized by 
a conductor on the ground of breach of 
contract, the holder being entitled to pos- 
recover the 
umount paid for it from the vender. 


Porson of any kind swallowed will be 


/atonce thrown from the stomach by crink- 


ing half a glass of warm water in which a 
teaspoonful of ground mustard has been 
stirred. As soon as Vomiting ceases, drink 
a cup of strong coffee in which has been 
put the white of an egg. This neutralizes 


| any remains of the poison which the mus- | 


tard may have left. 

New York 
has called attention to the fact that tailors 
fuvor the re-introduction of knee-breeches. 
tailor ‘| 
trouser 


THE bievele convention in 


said 
you the long legged 


one 


tell] g business 
business has had its dav:’”” they 


will bag at 
man in ten 
has a foot on which trouse will 


be 


rs fall and 


nd gracefully 

A NOVELTY has been introduced at the 
afternoon teas in London. The cakes and 
other dinner-spoiling abominations are sel- 
dom partaken of by guests who care about 
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| who receives a good dea] has introduced a 
silver cake-lifter, something like a pair of 
| old-fashioned sugar-tongs, but shorter, and 
| with broad, flatends. Until one gets used 
to it, it looks decidedly odd to see a piece of 
| cake carried to the mouth with tongs. 

DustTiNo is a perfect mania in Germany; 
a réom is dusted two or three times a day, 
even where no particle of dust can be seen, 
and the German housewife prides herself 
on her exactness, or ‘‘accuracy,’’ as they 
call it there, in all her household duties. 
Every housemaid is provided with a collec- 
tion of little brushes—long, short, round, 
flat, etc. —that she may, every day, brush 
out every crack and crevice in the furni- 
ture. 


Tue distribution of the medals for the 
late English operations in Egypt is now 
completed. The number of medals issued 
has been 44,000, and the whole amount 
a ton anda half of silver. Not only has 
every officer and man engaged in Egypt 
received his medal, but the same honor has 
been bestowed upon the captains of all the 
merchant ships employed as transports dur- 
ing the prevalence of hostilities; and many 
others who assisted during the campaign, 
though not actually belonging to the ser- 
vice, have been in like manner rewarded. 

A St. Lovuts burglar made a clean sweep 
of all the valuable presents given to the 
newly-married scions of a couple ot upper- 
ten houses. After all the pawnbrokers in 
the city had refused to advance him any- 
thing on the lot, he sat down and wrote the 
bridegroom a very insulting letter, charg- 
ing him with fraud in palming off a lot of 
pot-metal waré on an innocent burglar. 
Ile wound up by saying the glittering junk 
could be found under a certain wood-pile 
on a certain lot, and hoping that he would 
have a little better luck at his silver and 
golden weddings. 

Lonpon will soon have a population 
equal to that of ancient Rome, which is by 
some historians put at 4,000,000, and by 
others at 5,060,000. According to the last 
census, the population in 1871 was 3,254,- 
260; it has now risen to 3,816,483, including 








1,797,480 males, and 2,018,997 females, thus 
giving u net increase of 562,223 persons. 
What will the surplus women do for hus- 


bands’ Die old maids? That is a gloomy 
future. In New York also, and perhaps in 


this city, the females outnumber the males. 
It is sad, but there is a consolation in the 
fact that some of them will escape very 
mean husbands. 


—— -_ 


Tue manufacture of, artificial feathers 
gives employment to more than 3,000 wo- 
men; 4,000 are engaged in, book-binding, at 
which only 5,000 men are employed; 25,000 
do work in shoe factories; 80,000 manufac- 
ture men’s clothes, professionally, ,in addi- 
tion to the millions who do this kind of 
work at their own homes. It is somewhat 
surprising that more women are engaged in 
making men’s clothes for the market than 
in making women’s clothes, the latter being 
only 22,000 in the United States; 2,000: wo- 
men—and surely it is very proper—get a 
living by making-confectionery; 1,400 make 
twine, and 7,000 are engaged in making 
corsets. The census shows that 217 make 
fireworks andexplosives, and twenty make 
gunpowder. 


SPEAKING- of the letters, received by the 


' eminent. Washington banker, a correspond- 
) ent writes: 
unknown to Mr. Corcoran writes a long 


‘For instance, alady enurely 


let.er, in which she states that her husband 
is worth $50,000, and is doing a very large 
and prosperous business. The writer, how- 
ever, desires to be independent of her hus- 
band, and asks Mr. Corcoran to send her 
money so that she may live on the interest. 
The letter is well written, and closes with 
an urgent invitation to Mr. Corcoran to 
come and make her a visit at her home in 
New England, to see her garden and enjoy 
the fruits and flowers he writer was evi 
and educated, yet, amid her prosperity, she 
had one ambition which was not satisfied, 
and that was to have a bank account of her 
own. In this particular she is not, per- 
haps, an isolated example, but the course 
of reasoning which led her to think that an 


726 Kansom St. Phila. Pa. | the appearance of their gloves. A lady | entire stranger would help her, is entirely 





unique. ‘I wanta barrel of mess pork,and 
I want you to send it to me,’ was the Ja. 
conic but peremptory letter received from a 
man in one of the Southern States. Mr. 
Corcoran, amused by this stringe request, 
sent the pork as requested. What was the 
result?’ He was rewarded by receiving a 
request for ‘another barrel.’ ’”’ 


A MEDICAL writer in a leading English 
paper says that the ignorance of most peo- 
ple ot nursing and medical treatment, even 
of the simplest kind, is profound. He 
writes: “I remember being called some 
years ago to an Israclite-who had fainted, 
and whom I found surrounded by a score 
of friends, the outer circle howling, and the 
inner endeavoring to cram teaspoonfuls of 
jam into his mouth. I remember educated 
people sorrowing because their relative— 
down with typhoid fever—could not eat 
mutton chop. I remember cases of measles 
and chicken-pox sent to school in cold and 
wretched weather. I remember patients 
lost whom nursing would have saved; and 
many saved by nursing alone. And, re- 
membering these, remembering a host ot 
cases similar or worse than those recorded, 
of ignorance, foolishness, and recklessness, 
multiplying incredibly the misery and 
wretchedness in a world so burdened with 
them already, I cry: Who will make him. 
self or herself a blessing to overworked 
and aggravated doctors by teaching people 
common sense and nursing sense, and the 
importance. of things they deem trifling, but 
which are more potent.in the saving of life 
than all the pills and plasters of a brilliant 
pharmacopaia.”’ 


THE scarlet coat of the English army 
will in a few years be a tradition. One by 
one the leading nations have abolished the 
gay colors with which they have been wont 
to deck their soldiers on the battlefield. The 
sharpshooter, with his deadly weapon which 
kills at so wide a range, has forced the 
military authorities to change the uniforms 
so that they will not be a mark for the re- 
peating rifle. After careful tests, it has 
been found that a certain shade of gray—a 
bluish, gray, in fact—is almost indistin- 
gujshable at a distance when worn by 
masses of men. Should the great war so 
often predicted break out in Europe, it will 
puzzle the commanding generals to distin- 
guish their own soldiers from those of the 
enemy, forall the nations have adopted 
what is practically the same uniform. In 
France they have also abolished the drum 
corps, and all that was attractive about 
war is fast disappearing. Fighting has be- 
come-a matter of machinery and engineer- 
ing. Before the invention ot firearms, the 
contests were hand to hand, the weapons 
were swords and spears. Hence, the pas- 
sions of’ men were roused when they came 
in sight of each,other. But in modern war- 
fare the soldier fights with a distant, and of- 
ten an unseen enemy, and it rather a mat- 
ter of endurance than passion. 


THE newest ideas in etiquette say that 
wedding and engagement rings are both 
worn on the same finger—third of the lett 
hand—the latter serving as guard to the 
former when. both are in place. The bride 
does not give the groom a wedding-ring. 
She gives him,a seal ring, a cat’s-eye, or 4 
broad gold ring with gems sunken in it. No 
bride should wear at a ‘wedding anything 
that has been worn before, unless it be some 
trifle to conform with the superstition that 
a bride, tor luck’s sake, should wear some- 
thing old and something new, something 
borrowed and something blue. When 
asked to dance, a lady need only bow in 
accepting the invitation. [here is no ne- 
cessity to return thanks either before or at 
ter the dance; your partner will thank you. 
It is ‘‘bad form’’ for a lady to thank a gen- 
tleman who invites her to dance, drive,row 
or walk with him. It is always presumed 
that he is the obliged party, and that she 
graciously confers a favor. There is 2° 
law of etiquette.as to which side of a wo 
man a man walks in the street. He allows 
circumstances to determine on which sid 


>) - 


| will be most agreeable and safe for he 
dently well-to-do in this world, and refined 


Nor does he keep changing at the stree! 
corners. A man raises his hat to the wo 
man to whom his friend bows. That is the 
acknowledged etiquette of the polite world 
everywhere. A woman’s one bow, if gra- 
cious, will do for several acquaintances 
whom she may meet at once. Smile and 
gJance at all as. you do so. 
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THE BABY. 
O, this is the way the baby came: 

Out of the night as comes the dawn; 
Out of the embers as *he flame; 

Out of the bud the blossom on 
The apple bough that blooms the same 

As in glad sun.mers dead and gone— 


With a grace and beauty none could name, 
O, this is the way the baby came, 


And this is the wavy the baby ‘woke; 
As when in deepest drops of dew 
The shine and shadows sink and soak, 
The sweet eyes glimmered through and through, 
And eddyings and dimples broke 
About the lips, and no one knew 
Or could divine the words they spoke, 
And this is the way the baby ‘woke. 


And this Is the way the baby slept; 
A mist of tresses back ward thrown 
By quivering sighs where kisses crept 
With yearnings she had never known, 
The little hands were closely kept 
About a lily newly blown 
And God was with her. And we wept— 
And this is the way the baby slept. 
- —_—— 


A Little Kitten. 


BY FRANK Q. SMITH, 


I teel 
before 1 


Y name is Peter 
that I must tell 
i die. 

Yet a year ago I was su happy. 

We were married—Ann Elizabeth and I 
—and we had returned home, and were 
holding innocent revelry in the small din- 
ing-room, where Ann Elizabeth's mother, 
her aunt Cornelia, two Miss Binghams, s's- 
ter-in-law Selina, and Mr. and Mrs, Gimp, 
to say nothing of Mr. and Mrs. Podgers, had 
assembled to welcome us, 

We were talking about our new home, I 
reineinber, and Ann Elizabeth uttered the 
following observation— 

“I wish I bad a dear little kitten ;¢ it 
would be such company for me when Pe- 
ter had gone to the city. 

I noticed then how eagerly everyone ac- 
quieseed in the opinion. 

But I little thought what would cone of 
the innocent remark. 

That evening Ann Elizabeth and myself 
slopt quietly. 

But at early dawn a loud, impatient ring 
aroused tne from my sluimbers. 

Nothing but a telegram could arrive at 
that hour, I thought. 

And attired in a drapery of counterpane,I 
hastened to thefdoor. 

A man stood* on the steps with a bas- 
ket. 

“For Mrs. Pipkin—froim her ’ma,’’ said 
he, ina loud, imperative tone, and then 
hela out his hand. 

“Anything your honor pleases,” he said, 
“for it’s a cowld mornin’.” 

I gave him a-coin, and carried the basket 
upstairs. 

Ann Elizabeth had the cover off in an in- 
stant, and in a moment uttered the seein- 
ingly insane words— 

*A ’ittle b’essin’ !’’ 

“What ?’’ 1 cried, in horror. 

“A kitten, Peter,’’ said my wife. 
thoughtful of mamma!” 

‘Very,’ I said. 

“Only she might have waited antil -day- 
light.” 

“Oh, Peter,’’ said my wife, 
full 


iy 


Pipkin, and 
iny story 


“Tlow 


reproach- 


it's such a beauty— white, with a 
black spot on its nose—a perfett little an- 
gel!” 

I could not imagine an angel with a black 
spot on its nose, but I said nothing. 

I cannot say that the fact that the kitten 
mewed continually, doubtless because of 
inissing its maternal parent, and that it 
would crawl over the tablecloth and_ lick 
the butter, added toiny enjoyiment of my 
break fast. 

But I said, kindly, as I put on my over- 
coat— 

“Annie, my dear,you will have coinpany 
this inorning. 

‘“‘You will not be lonely.”’ 

The words were hardly outof ny mouth, 
when the bell rang once more, and a young 
woman with a basket was adinitted. 

‘Please, sir,’’ said this young person, 
struggling violently with the basket-covcr, 
“Mrs, Giunp’s compliments.” 

As she spoke, the cover flew off, anda 
vindictive young cat, coal-black, with —hor- 
rible claws and green eyes, tumbled out on 
the floor. 

“It’s a present for Mrs. Pipkin,’’ said the 
young wornan, and rushed away. 

‘‘Another present for you, my dear,’’ said 
I, “from Mrs. Giinp.’’ 

‘“‘How kind !”’ said my wife. ‘‘Come here, 
Kitty !”’ 

But Kitty, instead of going there, made 
Straight for the first kitten, and pounced 
upon it with the evident intention of tear- 
lng its eyes out on the spot. 

My wife screained. 

I flew to the rescue. 

The carpet was covered with bits of fur 
and iny hands were scratches before | et- 
fected iny purpose. 


““W hat a cross kitten !’’ said my wife. ‘I 
nink it’s a great shame! 
I'd send it back t was 

rs. Gimp’s feeling 
Ls ied ; 

[ pulled my gioves over my unnoticed 
scratches, and went my way in: high dud 
xeon. 

However, I forgave my wife before 
evening, and entered the door of my 


cozy home with the most ainiable counte- 
nance, 


My wife met me with a very serious 








ject, 


. 
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“Dear,"’ she said, plaintively, “Sister 
Selinaand Cousin Maria have each sent us 
a kitten.”’ 

“What !"’ said I, in horror. 

“Two more ?”’ 

“Oh, Peter, if you really cared for me, 


you'd be glad my friends loved ime so 
much,’ said Ann Elizabeth, beginning to 
weep. 


“So I am, my dear,” 
kittens! "’ 


‘That night I passed in attending to the 
kittens, 


Morning dawned while I was. still oceu- 


I said; “but four 


pied with these horrible domestic ani- 
mals, 
A week of torture such as I cannot de- 


scribe passed over our heads. Another fol- 
lowed. 

At the expiration ofthat time we began 
to Lope that our efforts had succeeded, and 
that the four-footed members of our estab- 
lishment were becoming imore docile and 
obedient. 

Alas! our equanimity was of short dura- 
ion: 

One day, as I sat at my desk in my office, 
atnan entered, ° 
He had «a box in his arms—a long, singu- 
Jar box, marked, “This side up with 
care. 

“Not to be shaken.” 

The an demanded a sum of money, re- 
ceived it, offered a book for my signiture, 
and departed. 

When he was gone I examined the box, 
wondering what it could contain. 

I had relations in the country; and as I 
am of a sanguine disposition, | contidently 





expected that it was a present froin some of 
thei—tor instance, a set of silver from 
my aunt Tomkins, who had promised ine 
one “whenever | married,’’ and had not 
yet kept her word. 

I kept the box in my office all day, and 
qecame so Sure of the fact, that it was the 
silver, that I walked in the house that 
evening with the box underimy ori, and 
the words— 

“A present froin aunt Tompkins,”’ on iny 
lips. 

“What is it, dear?’’ inquired Ann Eliza- 
beth. 

“The silver, I suppose,’’ said I. 

“Wait. 

“Here is a card tacked tothe box; 
not notice it before. 

“Tt is addressed to you, love.” 

“Oh, how kind!’ cried ny wife; and be- 
gan to read :— 


I did 


“My dear Mrs. Pipkin—imay 1 say dear 
niece ?— You will receive with this a small 
rift, which, though of slight intrinsic value, 

know you will regard kindly as the gift 
of an old relative of your husband's, who 
wishes you well in your new relation in life 
ey every other you may be called upon to 
fill.——”’ 


“How like aunt Tompkins!" T said. 


“*— They have been in our family some | 
time, and we are fond of then; but we have 
others; and [ shall be pleased to Know they 
are with one who will use them tenderly. 

” 


‘Phe spoons are very old !"’ said I, 
se ¢_ They match exactly.——" 


“She alwaystold ine about the two tu- | 
reens,’’ said I. 


«In fact, dear Miss Pipkin, I would part 


with them to no one else. My deur love to 
Pet. 


“*Yours, 
“*PENELOPE TOMPKINS,’ 

‘‘Hlow very good of the dear old 
IT exclaimed, pulling the nails 
box. 

“Now, my dear!” 

“Oh !’ shrieked my wife, faintly. 

She was pointing at the box, from which, 
froin beneath-a sinall covering of cotton 
batting, now emerged a fiendish-looking 
head ; another and another—in fact, in five 
minutes, withtmany mews aod sereeches, 
Spitting, clawing and seratching, five large 
Maltese kittens had tumbled out of the box 
and were sprawling on the floor. 

Mistortunes never come singly. 

That evening a ygenthetman in 
neckcloth called upon us. 


lady !"’ 
from the 


a white 


I recognized him as a young clergyinan 
who was paying attention to my sister-in- 
law, Amelia; and anew hope arose within 
my soul. 

1 knew that he was going to Africa upon 
ainission, and I fancied T might) persuade 
him to take mv assorted lot of kitteus with 
him, perhaps to his advantage; for such 
things have been heard of, 

There was Whittington, and 
one cat. - 

However, before I could broach the sub- 
inv future connection plunged his 
hand into his poeket, which seemed unusu- 
ally full of so:wething—sermons, perlaps, I 
thought—and remarked— 

“My dear Mr. Pipkin, during the delight- 
ful evening I spent here a week ago with 
Miss Amelia, your wife inade one remark 
which impressed itself profoundly upon iny 
soul. 

“You may have f 


he had but 


ryotten it, perhaps? 


I bowed, and waited tH 
“She sua { emontir edi t stor 
Po-davy, \ nw vidow yi 
is in great destitullol ind un J] car 
ried a tew tracts and a copy of a chromo of 
littie Sainuel, I found upon the stairs a 


starving kitten greatly in ed of a good 
home. 

“It seeined quite providential. 

“J have brought it with ine as a lowly of- 
fering to Mrs. Pipkin, whose yearning for j} 


; 





| distinguished nobles of her native land, 


something to love and cherish touched me | 
so deeply.” 

And from his pocket the Rev. Mr. Sith | 
drew the sinallest, dirtiest white kitten ever 
seen, and laid the soiled animal tenderly in 
my wite’s lap. 

Enough ! 

I could yo on much 
the curtain. 

A year has passed since that awful 
ment. 

Our kittens have 
cats, 

They rule our house, 

We have tried to turn them out, but they 
come in through the windows and down the 
chimneys. 

We have sent thei away to be drowned ; 
they return dripping. 

They have at least twenty lives. 

They steal our dinners, kill our neigh- 
bors’ birds, and serenade us from the pa- 
lings without and the bannisters within all 
night. 

Ve cannot ove until our lease is up, but, | 
thank Heaven ! that hour is approaching. 

P. S.—While [ write they are fighting all 
about ine. 

P. P. S.—I have thrown the white cat out 
of the window for upsetting the inkstand, | 
and she has alighted upon the bonnet of iny | 
mother-in-law, who has just come to pay us 
avisit. I iiust fly. 

— 


longer, but I drop 


mo- 


grown into tull-sized 


re 


The Lovers Leap. 


BY PERCY VERE, 


ANY years ago, during the reign of the 
\| Kinperor Charles the Fifth, a noble 
J gentleman, Count Antonio Fregose, 
was governor of the city of Verona, in Italy, 

The count was a widower, with one | 
daughter, whom he passionately loved, and | 
sO entirely trusted, that, vet a girl of seven. | 





teen, she enjoyed the tost perfeet liberty 
and control over her own actions, 
She was beautiful, with dark full) eyes 


and fair cheeks, which vec glowed with the 
roseate hue of health and happiness, 

Singte offspring of the rich Freyoso, she 
had nany lovers, and among them there 
was none whom she esteemed as truly lov- 
ing her, but she rather suspected the whole | 
crowd to be inoved only by the desire 
possessing the richest heiress of Italy. 

Such ideas endowed her with a strange 
mixture of pride and bhuimility ; she dis- 
dained a mercenary band, who paid the 
lowly services of love for the sake of her 
wealth and rank; and she felt: that her | 
heart contained a treasure of affection, un- 
expended yet, but which she would gladly 





of 


bestow on one, of whose disinterested love | 
she could feel secure, | 
While she haughtily turned away frou | 


her many suitors, she was humbled in her 
own eyes by the belief that her individual 
merit had failed to attract one truly loving 
heart. | 

A young French knight had lately been 
added to ber train of adinirers, 

The Chevalier Montreville was a noble 
but impoverished family, and beholding 
the object of his: affectionate idolatry sur 
rounded and vainly courted by the most 
hie 
shrank into himself, fearing to share the dis- 
dain which be tound to be the portion of all 
Who spoke to Ippolitain the language ot 
love. 

The proud girl, vet unaware of the eause, 
marked his appearance in her cortege with 
pleasure, and she watched his) movements 
With something like znxiety, 

His clear blue eyes seemed incapable of 
expressing anything but truth; his) voice 
had persuasion in its tone : how was it that 


voice alone had never expressed love tor 
her? 

This question was too soon answered, 

A moonlight festival-—-a momentary cli 
Vision from all others—an unwented gen 


tleness in the lovely [talian’s manners saad 
Montreville forget bis) prudence and his 
fears. 

A word—a pressure 
were they answered ? 

Tppolita had respected 
replied contemptuously ; nay, the 
plained internal conflict of her 
made her answer hin even angrily. 

She commanded his absence, and his fu 
ture silence on so displeasing and barren a 
subject. 

Some weeks after, Ippolitaand many 
her companions of either sex were 
ou the bridge of the Adige. 

Montreville was there; he had not dared 
to infringe the orders of listady, nor urge 
again bis suit; vet he didi not despair. 

Nay, inspite of disappelntinent, he | 
felt sustained by own inteyrity, and 
showed no sign Of depression, 

“He fancies that he loves 
Ippolita. 

“No; Dam wrong; he does not even inmn- 
aying such a Sentiment; his conduct is) die- 
tated by the basest tiotives, and he has mot 
the art ofeven Casting a Vell over thet. 

She turned ber ¢ contetnptuously of 


of the hands. bow 
shie 
unex 


feelings 


his silenee 


ot 
riding 


his 


hiss 


ne,’ thought 


vos 


himn—vet could any vile feeling lurk in se 
frank «a countenance ! 
She felt the blood y 4 1 her cheel 


How ld she pr 


nhdence ¢ Lpepreolitaa 
all their higtlown express 
and with unaccustoined bit 
her usual courtesy in her launtings. 
Montreville listened silently. 
Iinpatient of this show ol 
turned suddenly towards bitin, 
“And what does our French visitant say Ww | 


Lia 
itsteo Taal iif 


1s 


tor fiorur 
terness lorry 


coldness, shit 


ANA lili } 


~_— 
——— 


our Italian eloquence? ‘Words, and not 


| deeds,’ is a lover's motto—think you not so, 


Chevalier?" 

Montreville’s countenance lighted up 
with a glow of pleasure at this address, 

“Since, Madain,’’ he replied, “you deign 
3 pertnit tne ty speak on the subject of love, 
L shall net, I trust, be found a worse pleader 
than these wentleimnen in its sacred cause."’ 

They he entered on a deseription and a 
detence of the passion, so glowing, so fer- 
vent, and so sincere, that while his) bright 
eyes flashed tire, and his cheek burnt with 
enthusiasin, the lids of [ppolita’s dark orbs 
half veiled thein, and the blush of confu- 
sion stained her cheek, 

lie had deseribed the adoration of the 
lover tor his mistress ; he descanted on bis 
tenderness; then he spoke of bis devotion 
—his readiness to sacrifice his life for her 
sinile, 

Towards the end of his harangue, I ppo- 
lila somewhat recovered herself; and when 
he paused, as if concluding, she turned = to 
hitu, with a simile of inockery, saying: 
“Fine expressions these, Chevalier £ and 
they the more confirm my saying, ‘Words, 
not deeds.’ Formy part, I never saw any of 
these furious, tire-eating lovers who really 
ever burned and were consumed. Sigh 
they inay, and lament, and strive to weep ; 
but when a test is inade, the fire goes out, 
and,—oh, miraclo—the fuel remains uncon- 
Suimed,”’ 

“Sadam,” replied Montreville, “that I 
love you, [have confessed, and you have 
not deigned to believe me, nor will you 
open vour eyes to the burning aflection 
that consumes me.” 

“It for a moment you could become 
aware of the feelings that devour me, your 
goodness would lead you to pity me.” 

“Since by your permission T now speak, 
nay To not saythat a fire possesses iy. ieart, 
Whieh not all the waters of the Adige that 
flows beneath this bridge could even allay, 
far less extinguish.” 

“Nay, the trial has not yet been made," 
said the proud yirl, with a seornful laugh, 
piqued at being thus challenged to believe 
and acknowledge her belief in @ passion 
whose existance she denied, 

“The tine is opportune,” she continued ; 


“the waters flow cold at your icy feet, yet 
not colder than your heart; will) you not 
prove their power over itl” 

It was nearly atthe end of the month of 


October; the chanve of season was already 
severely felt, and the north wind that blew 
added to the eold, 

When the lover heard this) proud and 
cruel girl invite bins to throw hisoself inte 
the water, hurried away by youthful and 
rash passion, and blinded by tis ardent de- 
sire lo prove his truth, he replied fervent'y, 
“Most ready aut [to obey you —inost happy 
to find a way of proving iny SLicerity.”’ 

Then without pause, dashing his) spurs 
into his horse's sides, he forced the noble 
barb he rode to leap from the bridge inte 
the swift and foaming river. 

The Adige is very deep, and rapid, and 
dificult of navigation, especially near the 
bridges, on account ofgulfsand whirlpools; 
and now, in consequence of recent rains, it 
Was Swollen and tempestuous, 

The horse borne down by the burthen of 
his rider, sank at once to the bottom; then, 
like a ball which rebounds trom the ground 
on Whieh it hos been funy, be rose avain to 
the surface, with the youth still in the sad- 


j dle, 


Then he began, with pant and 
breast the water transversely towards the 
shore, yiitided by Montreville: and waining 
somewhat on the current he drow near tbe 
batikes, 


strain, to 


The youth, whe still kept bis seat, turned 


his head towords bis proad: carstress, 

*Poedaold, bacdky of ce meurt he cried with 
tloud voles, behold, Tamsin the midst of 
the waters! yet, lutued as | un by their 

' ies, Dleelno cord; and feeling thei 
li areotrrped tone, thee in no wav allay the 
fever ol way Vee; teottlie rather mv true 
heart lurus th a purer and steadier flame 
bhi (desp ool tier bisiny tothuenes, 

Hist otipanious, Wire were still on the 
Por icdgees, eet i tstonmished; and over. 
come by the sight prescnuted to them by the 


courageous and undaunted Moaontreville, 
they stood asif senseless, specchloss, wou- 
der-stricken, 

The youth, who gazed tnore intently on 
the vouthtul Pppolita thanon the course of 


his horse, reached the banks of the river, 
butin a place where a ligh wall was im- 
med wtely at the edye », oe that he Was un- 
able to land. 

Ite was, therefore, obliged to direct his 
course towards @ Spotl where the sloping 
bank promised a sale exit trom the river, 

Desiring to turm bis horse with tue rein, 
SpPUrrirogg litter at the sar Lite, the Water 
strikiny bis sides violent ws hohe) turned, 
and rushing between tis legs, Cirew bit 
over; so blat the ardent M reville, neot- 
Withstandiny all lis «exertions, lost bis) stir- 
rups and his seat; but stil Keeping bold of 
the rein, and thus wlio bis) Worse, he 
caine ayain te (he surte [tle Waller, 

AL this tripiittul ancl y thie spectacle all 
t ut fom the bridge anc 

' ry r help. 
~ { ~ s reeme ¢ 
> 
sword was ! bis sic vet 
str © Zallauuly with his walery eneinyv. 
licrée Were no boats near, Dur Was there 
any person woo would risk his life by en- 


deavoring to aid biw; but all beheld 
bin assisted only by their cries. 
Che women, weeping and trembling with 


fear, stood by terror, Watching 


Wi 


VUVeroullise 
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the result of this rash and perilous enter- 
prise. 

The proud Tppolita, who, before, had 
never piven eredit to the existence of seo 
true a passion, softened by so Lorrilile and 
fearful an event as this seemed likely to be, 
and deeply compassionating tier hapless 
lover, cried aloud tor help, aud passionately 
entreated the standers-try to go to his assist- 
ance: but no one dared to tuake an attemgt 
tosave lin, which would have put their 
own lives in similar peril. 

Moutrevilie was an excellent swimmer, 
and had been accustomed to such hardy 
and dangerous pastiine ; 80 that when he 
saw his dear mistress weeping bitterly, and 
demonstrating by hermanner her tears on 
his account, he felt bhinself sweetly reward- 
ed forall he bad risked; and suel delight 
filled his heart, tit lis strength seemed to 
Increase with bis joy, and the ideaol danger 
Was entirely forgotten, 

So, switnining With undaunted heart, and 
dexterously cuulding through the opposing 
waves, cach miourent he patned on wis ene- 
my,and approached ateasible landinge-place; 
and though juipeded by his heavy gartnents, 
and weighed down by lis sword, vel he 
contrived to cast trou: tina the waters, and 
KO Lo Conquer thelr power, that be reached 
the sloping bank, and, petuing on land, 
hastened in safety towards the spot where 
Ippolita and her coumpanions were. 

His horse, following do hus diaster’s wake, 
also gained the landing. place, and was led 
away by the chevalier’s servants. 

Love and truth the while achieved a com- 
plete victorp. 

Ippolitatelt her whole heart) dissolve in 
pity and compassion for her lover, so that 
to have saved nmin from the waves she 
would most willingly bave put her own 
Hife dm similar peri; buat, Knowlng ne 
Ineans Whereby to assist: him, she called 
aloud for help, weeping the while, and 
frantically wringing her hands, 

When the gallont Prenehiumo bad banded, 
Wetas he was, he respeetiully approached 
the lovely yond, saving, “To am returned, 
dearest lady. Behold tiv heart, still burn. 
lng With love and devotion for thee, as it 
Will continue to do, even trib death!’ 

Dpoprodatia Was kUrrounded by the flower of 
the Ttalhan mobility; sie) Stood bright in 
loveliness, power and vouth ; but pride wies 
extinguished in lier bosom, 

Thus, as Moutreville stood, the water 
dripping trove his partvents, bis cheek, 
Whieh bad glowed with enthusiast, now 
became ashy pale frou his Vtolenbexertioius. 
Then, as he hutibly and gentiy presented 
Hhitselt botore her, Dpypoltta east lrerselt 
Into hiss aris, eNxchuiiiog, —shove, vou 
have conquered! Montreville —Liu yours 


lorever! 


—- e -_> . 


Astrea’s Choice. 


Be JENAIE ('. 641, 


l VIER was a littl Greed look about Mer. 
Thiarlow's bace as he eiosed the Collewe 
pate amd walked lemureds 

ward. 

It was Friday eventog, and tatil Momday 
Dreornebinge tae Was free. 

Tle was only the president of 
College. 

“Dry old pediagowue 
Jatin. 

For hhita, life s stumitier wath ats wolden 
pelow odad) faded inte 
rays. 

The voung and the gavy in the heyday 
of lite’s spring, thought tiismold) anid ain 
teresting: ; but there were others who eould 
appreciite bots bora ddtsapet aeateliowt, whyo cn 
derstood the worth oof the tuaental treasures 
that hos capacity tor great and ever weary. 
My thought bead aceuuimil ited through Song 
years of study, 

It was a baliny evening tn dane. 


hoe. 


Bothwell 


“ soolbpe yn ople called 


wbiluinns sober 


Mr. ‘Vhurlow Sonn 
antiquated 
reaching Coton all over-stowa with low 
shrubby weeds beurim gorseous well 
flowers, 


peissed through the 
Villawe, and came to the fear 


The sun was sShinine, and a centle breeze 
blowing caused iall te look like one vast 
undulating Seale | 

Pdas battle cottee ti ‘davis apade 
the village, the distance 
walk. 

Soon after crossing the coupon, he eame 
ton guie leadtins too a Vine-wreathed  eot- 
tae. 

As he lifted) the 
thought of Tnge! 


bevond 
teeth iti at pelesescnt 


lately cand 
mWwos Coltaure: 


went in, he 


"Woth liet 
A little wren we | \ 


Gon Che misetl that with easy aw 


vl leeqeath ther wing, 


Aeross the pou vat ‘ pe 


As he mounted the top step of the veran- 
dah, a youny lady cane up the bad! to meet 
Jiluaa. 

Shewas a yvlad-eved lithe woman with 


the red rose of voutl bloowuilne on Cheek 
wd Lip. 

Mr. ‘Thurlow had known her PERAADL 
years. ; 

In the rudimental davs, when her studies 
becatne too abtruse rr oher eh fists cor 
renews I sti } Vavsay ' 
- 

} 
why sit 4 ~ ‘ 
puevsicul pe ‘ | wil re prvcdite 
auULOrs, 

Phere was jesting repr nh tuher vyoice 
us She Spohe fer tatan. 

“To what source ust | attribute the 


henor of your visit 
“You did not come to see me, lin sure; 
for of late, you seem to forget that], too, 
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am one ofthe little seeds with which the 


world is sown.” 

She led himtothe end of the hall, and 
offered hin a light rocker that was placed 
just above the low steps which led to the 
back vard, 

‘The doorway was framed with climbing 
roses, the flowers of which filled the air 
With Iragranee, 


The voung lady had evidently been read- | 


ing, foraimagazine of light literature was 
ly ingeon the floor. 


‘Take the rocker,” she said; “I will re- | 


suine ty humble step-seat.”’ 
“With your permission I will share it, 


and, asthe ehildren say, ‘play’ I'ma boy | 


ye tle, 

They both sit down upon the steps, and 
the rose-vines framed a picture of Septeim- 
ber and May. 

“TL suppose you don’t often sit on the 
steps,’’ said Astrea, stniling. 

“No, though I think itis) very nice to do 
St), 
“IT ealled to bring you the 
Which I promimsed you several 


weeks 


, 
ayo, 


He handed ker a portfolio filled with | 


Svriin sketches, 

“Oh, thank vou! 

“What a great pleasure you have given 
met 

She wore 4 eream-colored organdy dress 
Wilh frayrant-nearted roses of the same 
shade at her throat and in her hair. 

‘“Tsee you are at your best. 
you are expecting company 2?” 

“Yes, she replied, looking up at him; 
“Mr. Deane prouused to call this even- 
lho. 

“You know he has just returned from 
ho repe. 

“He is almost a stranger even among old 
friends.” 

Mr. Thurlow picked up the magazine 
from the floor and idly turned the 
leaves, 

“What have you been reading in this?” 
he asked, 

“Only a little love story that didn’t inter- 
est me atall. 

“You know they all commence, progress, 
and end in one preseribed way. 

“Tf one aeeepted their puerile state- 
Inent, one Would suppose that the universe 


Perhaps 


is composed of nen and women who stalk | 


about in the Shadows of life to conceal the 
wounds inflicted by Love's cruel shatt. It 
isall nonsense, is it not? 

“LT Know ever so many whose lives are 


positive refutations of the sickly theory— | 


yours for instasee, Mr. Thurlow—you have 
never taken even the least drop trot Cu- 
pid’s intoxicating chalice, have you ?”’ 

Astrea spoke idly, dreamily,aus one some- 
times seems to speck without volition. 

Her question scemed rather a supertluous 
corroboration of a substantiated = faet than 
an inquiry for desired information. 

She looked at hin with laughing eves, 
and was surprised to see a hot wave of color 
rise te his face, 

There was a depreeating look in his eves, 
as he rose hurriedly saying ina constrained 
Volce— 

“Well, my friend, the shadows lengthen, 
the swallows homeward fly. 
sripitiar. 

“Mr. Deane wiil be here soonjand Ishall 
find mivse fin the way.’ 


\strea was pained, and somewhat fright- | 


ened tothink that her idle words had, in 
some way, burt hiti—perhaps they had 
touched some tender imemory that his 
lonely dite held sacred, 

As he offered her his) hand, she looked 
upat him and said in an embarrassed 
yore 

‘Tam sorry iy idle words gave you 
peut. 

‘Do not be angry with me, sir’? 

“A\nuorv—angry with vou, Astrea!’ 

\s though mastered by one of life’s inde- 
finmtble impulses, he suddenly melined his 
head lifted the litthe hand Iving in his own, 
and pressed it agaist his bearded cheek, 
While his eves soucht the soit, surprised 
pair looking Up dn his face. 

It was only a look, but 
have, and ever will tell that 
tongue does not utter, 


eves ever 
which the 


Though Astrea struggled desperately to | 


appear 
lise. 

‘The splendor of his eyes was more than 
she eould bear. 

A paintul flush suffused her face’ ‘as she 
drew her liand almost rudely from = his and 
turned away. 

He laud tus hand lightly on her shoulder, 
and said in depreeating tones— 
*tlave [ hurt you, Astrea? 

ine for this?” 
“No, TL do not hate vou. 
“Tam only surprised, 


calinly unconscious, it was no 


“And perhaps—perhapsa little frighten. | 


ed to Know—to know—this,”’ she replied in 
Miow voree, 
Mr. Thurlow’s face flushed. 


dk d. 
She had not repulsed him, 
*Astrea, vou reproached me this evening 
for having neglected visiting vou of late as 
I did in the days of old, % 


“It was because I loved you that I did 
t ome 
1 teared the result would be just what it 
* I have re 
at | l should ver 
v. 
“For, oh, Astrea, I dared not think vou 


could eare foran old school teacher whose 
hair is turning gray. 

“Lut since fate has revealed my secret, 
what will you sayto me? You have not 
repulsed ine. 


“Dare 1 hope that my 


i come ?’’ 


EVENING POST. 


She drooped her timid eyes and answered 
not a word. 

But eyen hesitation implied a hope at 
which Mr. Thurlow grasped as thongh it 
were the one thing that could make = life— 
and—vet life 1s one warin emotion—it is. 

“Perhaps you would rather not answer 
me now. 

“May I come again, Astrea? May I wait 
for an auswer?” 

“Yes, it you will understand that I offer 
you no supportea hope.”’ 

“ «Ah, child, I aim not a presumptious 
man. 


| “When shall I come?” 


sketches | 


“One week trom to-day. 

“1 wish vou would go away now; I wish 
to be alone.”’ 

It was a strange request to make, yet one 
which he understood and respected. 

As he went out at the gate, he met Mr. 
Deane coming in, and even in the twilight 
Mr. ‘Thurlow could see that he was a hand- 
sone, worn-out iman of the world. 

But it was not of this man he thought as 
ne walked slowly homeward. 

Within the last hour he had turned a e 
in the book of life which most nen turn In 
| youth. 

“As he read it now in the twilight, though 
there were 80 few words of hope, all other, 
in comparison, seemed blurred. 

The days went by on leaden wings. 

Monday morning, a8 he passed ber home, 
how wistfully his eyes sought to catch a 
glimpse of Astrea, 

But he wasdisappointed ; the little lady 
was not visible. 

In the afternoon, though, he was more 
fortunate. 

As he walked along the dusty road which 
ran near the house, soit strains of music, 
mingled with rich voices, floated to hin on 
the evening air. 

Looking in through the open windows of 
the parlor, he saw Astrea seated at the 

jiano with the handsome term of Mr. 
Rees leaning near her, 

Mr. Thurlow unconsciously paused; aad 

as he 





**Listened to the springs of life within, 
Soft music flowing,’ 


he sighed. 

As he resumed his homeward walk, he 
wondered, why till now, he had never 
appreciated the Peri poem. 

‘Oue morn a Periat the gate 
Of Eden stood, distonsolate,*’ 





Tainust) be | 


A moment ago, had he stood at the gate— 
had he represented Age standing at the gate 
of Youth? ‘ 

Every evening after this, as he pussed 
her home on his return from the college,he 
saw Astrea and Mr. Deane together. 

Sometimes they were on the verandah 
among the flowers, but more frequently in 
the parlor at the piano. 

To be sure, sometimes Mr. Thurlow 
would not look towards the house, would 
turn his eyes resolutely away. 

Nevertheless could not his mental vision 
see a dark and a fair face leaning close 
together ? 

Did he not know that black eyes and 
blue eves were reading music froin the 
sane page ? 

Ah, why did the music, and the werds of 


| their songs make him feel so old ? 


Do you hate | 


“A strange swect hope rose and bud- | 


Rachel will | 


Thursday morning—the day before he 
was to go for Astrea’s answer—as he took 
his seat at his desk, he was feeling very old 
indeed. 

All day her parting words rang in his 
ears. 

“IT offer you nosupported hope.”’ 
|, Noshe had promised nothing; and he 

had been very foolisn to dream, even for 
| one moment, that she would bring the sun- 
| Shine of her youth to scare away the gray, 
| chill shadows gathering in the twilight of 
his life. 

It was in this frame of mind that, in the 
evening, he caine in sight of Astrea’s home, 
and saw her and Mr. Deane standing on 
the verandah. 

“How handsome he looks,”? thought Mr. 
Thurlow with a little pang. 

And then—ah, how it hurt him—nhe saw 
Astrea take a flower from her hair and give 
itto Mr. Deane, who stooped quickly, and 
—was it her lips or her hair he kissed? 

Mr. Thurlow could not tell. 

“IT need not stop to-morrow evening for 
her answer,” he said, as, with a little stoop 
in his shoulders, hejwalked along the dusty 
road. : : 

“She has given Mr. Deane the answer I 
wanted,” 

A month went by. 

July came to reign in place of June. 

It was Sunday night, and the chime of 





| the church bell was calling the wanderers | 


home. 
Almost every one in Bothwell wentto 
ehurch, 
| Of course Mr. Thurlow did not make one 
of the few who did not. 

The village was but dimly lighted to- 
night as he walked leisurely along its dusty 
street. 

It was not late, and he was in no particu- 
lar haste, 

Two men were walking just ahead of 
him, one of whom, by his voice, he knew 
was Mr. Deane; and the other one he SU p- 
pose i was a young inan who he had seen 
Mr. Deane meet at the train the day pre- 
+ sacle t 

hey were talking, and as Mr. Thurlow 
was not old enough co be deaf, he could not 
help hearing their conversation. 

“By the way, Deane, what has become of 
the tair Flora whose praises filled so any 
of your letters to ine a few weeks ago?” 

Of course he was unconscious of it, but if 
any one behind him had been ncticin he 
| could have seen that Mr. Thurlow’s Toot. | 
{ steps suddenly quicken | 


knew that these nen were allu a 
Astrea. ding to 
“Call her Undine, not Flora,” rep); 
Mr. Deane, carelessly, ’ plied 

“Undine, eh? 
“1 didn’t know you had any such nanos 


on your visiting list.’ 
», haven't — have stratched this one 

“You can imagine that it did’t take me 
an age to realize that a girl whose gre 
pleasure is to read 
Style.’’ 

“Guess not,” replied the stranger, laugh- 
ing softly and throwing away bis cigar, jor 
they were alimost at the church. < 

Yes they were now atthe church door. 

Mr. Thurlow entered and soon found a 
seat. 

In less time than it takes to’ write it, his 
eyes detected Astrea sitting across the aisle 
from him by her mother’s side, 

How dainty and pure she looked ina 
»vretty white dress with white roses in her 
tair and on her breast. 

He was not naturally an impatient man, 
but to-night it seemed to him as if the 
protix discourse wouldgnever close, 

When at last the benediction was pro- 
nounced, he walked rapidly down the aisle 

and out of the chureh door. 

He was waiting at the corner of the steps 
when, with her father and mother, Astrea 
caine out. é 

To the congregation there was nothing 
surprising in his offering ner his band as 
she descended the steps, for, excepting the 
last few Sabbaths, it was a trifling courtesy 
that he had always tendered her on simiiar 
occasions. 

“T will take Astrea home,’’ he said to 
her parents, a8 he placed ber hand within 
his arin. 

He did not speak to her as they walked 
along. 

Instead, he addressed cheerful platitudes 
tothose of the home-going throng whose 
way, for a short distance, was the sate as 
his. 

No, it was not until the village lights had 
faded, not till he and Astrea were ulone on 
the weed-grown common that he spoke to 
her in quick, low tones. 

“What did youthink of me, Astrea, for 
not calling that Friday evening that you 
had proimused to tell wwe Whether or not you 
would be my wife?” 

“Your failure to keep the appointinent 
precludes your right to ask me such a ques- 
tion.” 

“But how could I keep the appointment, 
Astrea, when only the day before I was to 
do so, while passing your home, I saw Mr. 
Deane stoop and kiss—was it) your hair or 
your lips, Astrea ? 

“Neither. 

“While seeing so much, why did you 
not see ne put up ny hand and avert the— 
kiss-blow ?”’ 

“Ah, did you do that, Astrea ?’’ he asked, 
guickly. 

“Did you do so because you kad _ deter- 
mined that I and not Mr. Deane should 
have the precious right of——"’ 

They had now reached her home 

Without waiting for Mr. Thurlow to con- 
clude his impassioned speech, she opened 
the little gate and weut Inside. 

She paused for a moment and looked at 
him over her shoulder. 

*Yes that was why I did so'”’ 

Then she turned and ran up the walk 
just as the little wren in her nest op the 
myrtle bough awoke and fluttered her 
wings. 

“God bless my little girl wife that is to 
be,”’ said the old school teacher in a voice of 
infinite tenderness, as he turned away from 
the gate, and walked in the direction of his 
heine. 


a atest 
Wordsworth is not my 


a 

HUNTING FOR H1Is EscurcHuEoNn.—Says 
a Western paper: Occasionally we spread 
iton a trifle toothick ; for instanec, we 
puffed one of our ‘wealthiest and most 
prominent” citizens the other day, saying 
among other pretty things, that his ‘family 
escutcheon was stainless.”’ 

Since then the gentleman has been 
quietly but industriously endeavoring to 
find out what an escutcheon is. First lie 
asked his wife about it; he didn’t know but 
it was some little surprise she was getting 
up for him; so, thinking to take her un- 
awares, he suddeuly asked her: / 

“By the way, iy dear, let’s have asquint 
at our escutcheon.”’ 

She didn’t Know what he was talking 
about, but not liking to confess her gnor- 
ance she said she didn’t know what in the 
world had become ot it ; she had not seen !t 
since the day they moved. 

Then he showed her the puff, and told 
her to hunt the thing up; the plagued news 
paper fellows had got hold of it that they 
had one, and it would be awkward to have 
to tell inquiring friends that it had been 
miislaid. - 

“Totell the truth, my dear,’’ he added, 
“I'd forgotten all avout having iv. I re- 
ember paying for it, mighty well, and 
that’s all. What did the thing look like: 

Then she had toown up that she was # 
imuch in the dark as he was; and they are 
still undecided as to whether an escutcheon 
is a piece of furniture or a dog. 

— 2 —-- 
“Better In Every Way.”’ 

“Tam happy to say,’’ writes a genti¢ 
who has used Compound Oxygen, 
au: very inuch improved. I am using 
principally for Bronebitis, but find that 
is relieving other troubles,as much or 1 
than the Bronchitis. My digestion 1s bette 
—sleep more refreshing—in fact aim better 
in every way.”’ - 

Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, !" 
nature, actions, and results, with report» 
of cases and tull information, sent /rée- 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 11094 LG 


re 


ed—of course he | ard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Twice Engaged. : 


BY HENRY FRITH. 


Sn do you really mean it, Mr. Bra- 





bazon Y”’ 
Rosa Dale was standing in the illum- 
inated archway of the autumn woods, her 
bright braids of hair pierced by one or two 
wandering sunbeams, her dimpled child- 
face framed in, as it were, by spravs of red- 
veined autuinn leaves, while her apron was 
full of the glistening brown chestnuts 
which she bad picked up. 

Jobn Brabazon leaned against the tall, 
stnooth trunk of the birch tree, and looked 
at her, with a lazy, luxurious sense of artis- 
tic beauty entering into his mind as he 
gazed. 

“Of course I mean it,” said he. 

“But Iam only twelve years old,"’ cried 
Rosa, flinging back the sunny tendrils ot 
bair that hung over ber forehead, 

“You are exactly twelve times as lovely 
as any of the city belles that congregate 
hereabouts "' said Mr. Brabazon, striving to 
conceal a yawn. 

“And if they think I am engaged—don’'t 
you see ?—there will be some probability of 
their leaving off persecuting me.” 

“Well! said Rosa, every dimple com- 
ing shyly out on lip and cheek as she stood 
there. 

“It’s to be a coinpact, 
Brabazon. 

Rosa nodded her fair little head. 

“But,” she questioned, rather dubiously, 
‘where 18 the ring ?” 

“The what?” 

“The engagement ring, Mr. Brabazou,”’ 
explained Rosa reproachfully. 

“Don’t you know there’s al ways a ring in 
novels? 

‘And most generally it’s a diamond.” 

“If you'll believe,” said Mr. Brabazon 
tragically, “I never thought of the ring 
at all, 

‘‘But here’s a little opal that used to be 
my mother’s, hanging on mm) watch 
chain. 

“Won't that do?” 

Rosa held her brown 
fitted it on. 

‘“*You—you haven't <issed me yet !’’ she 
said, “when this ceremony was complete. 
“Lovers always kiss their sweethearts.”’ 

Mr. Brabazon laughed. 

“Coime,’’ said he, “this is getting ser- 
lous, 

“But here’s the kiss, before the rest of the 
chestnut party get back. 

“And inind, this is to be a profound sec- 
ret between you and ime.” 

Rosa rau back home with a vague sensa. 
tion of mysterious delight, and thought 
how nice Mr. Brabazon looked, all the time 
she was munching her roasted chestnuts ; 
and Mr. Brabazon himself took advantage 
of the little joke to proclaim himself an en- 
gaged inan. 

Nor is it an exaggeration to say that 
the young ladies were genuinely disap- 
pointed. 

“It inust be a recent thing,’ 
Kennedy, tossing her head. 

“Oh, quite recent,” acknowledged Mr. 
Brabazon. 

‘Love at first sight ?”’ asked Miss Day. 

“N-no, not exactly,’”’ said Brabazon. 

‘In fact, I may say that 1 have admired 
the voung lady since her infancy.” 

“What a delightful enigina!”’ said Belle 
Vernon, looking anything but delighted. 
‘But of course, Mr. Brabazon, you'll tell 
us her naine?” 

“T aim pledged to secrecy,” said the en- 
gaged inan solemnly. 

And when he le/tin the late autumn, apd 
forgot all about the wild litthe woodland 
sprite who clinbed trees and pelted him 
witn chestnuts, waded with brown, dimpled 
feet in the foainy waters ofthe glen torrent, 
and conducted hiin soiny steriously to the 
barn-chamber to show him her eimpty 
birds’ nests, butterfly wings and diamond 
brigitt pebbles, how was he to know that 
she remembered the episode under the yel- 
low-leaved chestnut-trees as a red-letter 
day in her calendar? 

“He ought to write to me,” said losa 
glooinily, a8 the weeks and ionths giided 
by, and no epistle came. 

‘| do hope he isn’t going to turn out 
false, like the wicked cavalicers in the story 
books,’’ 

And when Mr. Brabazon sent her a huge 
wax doll, with its miniature trunk and 
complete outtit of elegantly-inade dresses 
at Christinas, Rosa flew into a passion. 

“Asif 1 were a baby,” said she. 

‘*A doll, indeed, and I twelve years old 
in October. : 

“I wonder if he takes ine for a child ? 

“Who ever heard of agentleman sending 
adoll tothe young lady be is engaged 
to? 

“My dear Rosa,” said her imothe¥, half 
vexed, half amused, ‘what nousense you 
ure talking.”’ 

We are engaged,’’ said Rosa. 

‘See the ring.’’ 

And she shyly pulled it out from the bo- 
soin Of ber dress. 

“It was only a joke,” 


eh?” said Mr. 


finger, while he 


said Kute 


said Mrs. Dale. 


“It was sober earnest!’ flaslied out 
Rosa, 
My dear,’’ said Mrs. Dale, *“‘haven’t you 
r Z, * iA 
; Hartiord irs, Paille + € x 
IuoOutL, 


‘The cards are already out.”’ 

*What!"’ cried Rosa, her sapphire blue 
eyes blazing, her rosy lips apart. 

‘lo be married, and he engaged to 
ine !”’ 

Aud then Rosa rushed away into the 
barn, and hid herself for full two hours, to 
sob out the current of ber childish grief, 


Mrs. Dale smiled and sighed. 
“Who would think the child would have 


nonsense like that?" said she. 

“Really, lin afraid I have made a mis- 
take in allowing her w read so many 
novels, , 

“But she was always an impetuous little 
creature.” 

Rosa wrote several harrowing letters to 
Mr. Brabazon. all of which she finally tore 
up, and when she saw the marriage pro- 
claimed inthe papers she gave the big 
wax doll toa little gir) who was only eleven 
years and six ionths old, 

“She won't have any associations con- 
nected with it,’’ sighed Rosa. 

And about that time she was promoted to 
a higher grade in school, began lessons on 
| the guitar, and put her unhappy love affair 
| out of her mind 

It could not have been more than eight 
| years subsequently that the collision oocur- 
ed on the Grand Canal at Venioe, in which 
one of the gondolas capsized, and a beauti- 
ful young American lady, niece of the 
then United States consul, received an in- 
voluntary ducking. 

Perhaps the romantically dressed gon- 
doliers were intoxicated ; perhaps Miss 
Barony had, as they asserted, risen hastily, 
to point out something, and destroyed the 
balance of the mouldy, black-velvet-lined 
old conveyance. 

At all events, Miss Barony was upset, di- 





rectly infront of the Palazzo di Silvia, 
where Mr. Brabazon occupied the first 


floor, amarble-paved desolation of old pic- 


tures, broken-nosed statues, and orange- 
trees in tubs, 
Of course, Mr. Brabazon sent out his 


valet to ofter his services. 

Ot course, they carried Miss Barony in, 
and laid her on a sofa (draped with tapes- 
try which somebody said Luerezia Borgia 
had helped to eimbroider), and wade inuch 
ot her. ; 

‘But how ridiculous all this is,” said 
Miss Barony, with merriment gleaming in 
her beautiful dark-blue eyes, 

“Tam: litthe wet, to be sure, but other- 
wise T aim entirely unharmed. . 

“Why didn’t they put mein the gondola 
again, and send me back to my uncle's 
palazzo ?”’ 

Mr. Brabazon, however, was far too hos- 
pitable for that. 

His capped and spectacled old house- 
keeper was ready with spiced drinks, and 
great baskets of grapes and cake, and be 
himself was all politeness and chivalrous 
courtesy 

Miss barony gazed curlously around, 

How angelically beautiful) she looked, 
wrapped in the violet velvet cloak, edged 
with ermine, her cheeks flushed with soft- 
est rose, her eyes sparkling, her hair hang- 
ing in a fringe of dark gold over her fore- 
head. 

“Where is Lady Helen Brabazon?” she 
asked abruptly. 

Mr. Brabazon winced, 

“She has been dead for a year,"”” he said. 
“TI am a Widower. 

“You were acquainted my 
wife?” 

“Oh, no, not at all!’ said Miss Barony. 
“Only, of Course, ail the world had heard 
of her. 


with late 


“She was a fainous beauty, wasn’t 
she?” 
“She was very lovely,’’ said the wid- 


ower, 

When Miss Barony was carried away in 
a newly-summoned gondola, whose pic- 
Luresqueé Oarsmen were inore to be relied 





upon than their predecessors, Mr. Braba- 
zon asked permission to call at the consul- 
ate, to inquire how she was, in the course 
of a day or two; and Miss Barony accorded 
the permission a8 #® young queen 
have done. 

Miss Barony was young, 
piquant. 

Mr. Brabazon, whose life had been nearly 
badyered out of hitn by the caprices, exae- 
tions and varying temper of the late Lady 
Helen, was charined by ber sunny trilli- 
ance ; and ata month’s end he came to 
Mr. Barony, the United States consul, to 
ask pertiission tu press his suit with his 
niece, 

Mr. Barony looked conscious, 

“Didn’t you know ?” said he. 

“She is cugayed.”’ 

“Enyayged ! repeated Mr. Brabazon, his 
heart seeming to turn to @ lump of ice 
Within him. 

“(Quite an old aflair, I belleve,’’ said the 


beautiful and 


| consul. 


| gagement-ring,”’ 


“But perhaps you had better see my niece 
herself about it. 

“I'll give her your message, 

“She can decide to suit herself.’ 

Miss Barony was prettier than ever, in 
her cool muslin dress and pale blue ribbons 
as she sat among the jessamines and pome- 
yranates of the consulate reception-rooim 
the next day, to receive Mr. Brabazon. 

Iie had a speech caretully prepared, 
wherein ailthe nominatives and subjects 
balanced, and the exact 


were carelally 
words stationed Ip their exact places; but 
he forgot it all at the tair vision of her per- 
fect love ness, anc suld Uliy stand hel p- 
lessiv be re her and say— 
“Miss Barony, | \ "i 
se 
VAaZOnN. 
“You have forgotten ine,”’ said Rosa 
‘That would be iimvossible,’’ asseverated 


} Mr. Brabazon earnestly.” 

‘But it’s the tact,’ said she. 

“J aim litthe Rosa Dale, who was engaged 
to you, under the chestnut-trees at Ainber 
Hill, nine years ago, and here is the en- 

holding up a siendez 


attached 80 much importance toa piece of | 








| crullers— rings, 





| used to be so 


sig hit | 


EVENING POst, 


golden hoop, with an opal glimmeriug in 
its centre. 

“No, I'm not at all surprised that you 
didn t reeognize me. 
“Tl was a child 

now, 

“And after my parents’ death, when un- 
cle Barony adopted me, JT took his naime 
instead of ny own. 

“But Tl never have quite got over the 
pans of bitter jealously that pierced my 


theun—I ain a wolmn 


vaby-heart when you were married to Lady | 


Helen Hartford.” 

“But dare T hope,” began Mr. Brabazon, 
“that you still care a little for me? 

“I know it seems like presumption, but 

“Yes, you may hope, 
half-laughing, half-erving. 

“T do care for you—more than a little.”’ 

The consul gave them his blessing. 

“It was she herself who told me to say 
ae sae engageéd,’’ said he, patting Rosa's 
read. 

**Little puss, she is always full of her 
jnischief.’ 

“T wanted to be revenyed,”’ said Rosa, 
“But IT have quite forgiven ny false lover 
at last.” 


Whispered Rosa, 


—_ 


How She was Won. 


te 


BY JULIUS THATCHER, 


LEXIA!” 
\ The widow Sharply hurried out to 
[A the little suimmer-kitchen, and hastily 
pinned a bow of searlet ribbon at the throat 
of her dark morning-dress, and stnoothed 
the crinkly,jet-black hair that waved above 
her high forehead. 

“Alexia!l’’ she cried sharply to a girl 
with bare, dimpled arts and gold-streaked 
hair, “yo down to the suller and bring up 
that yallow pitcher full o’ cider, an’ git 
a plate o’ them crulls you fried yester- 
day. 

“Bein a jiffy, too, fur I want’em right 
away.” 

“All right, aunt Pheimie. 

Alexia flew down the cellar, and hastily 
brimmed the yellow pitcher with the foamy 
liquid; then) seizing a blue-rimined plate, 
she piled it high with the crisp, brown 
diamonds, and = pluimp, 
tempting-looking hearts, 

“Is it Daddy Crabtree, aunt 
she asked innocently, as she 
plate to her aunt. 

“Daddy Crabtree, 
widow seornfully. 

“Do yous pose I'd waste cider an’ crulls 
on old Daddy Crabtree ? 

“It's Squire Lillibridge, that's who ‘tis, 
an’ you see that you imind that) currant 
jelly on the cook-stove,an’ keep out o’ sight 
with your frowsy hair an’ that old slouch of 
4 dress.” 

“Squire Lillibridge! 

“T'll keep out of sight,” sighed Alexia, as 
she turned away with the shadow of tears in 
her downeast blue eyes. 

“But I would like to Know what takes 
hius 80 cold and distant to me now,when he 
yieasant and kind.”’ 

“Taste another crull, squire, dew ! 
“They’re my own make, but fur all that 





” 


Phemie?" 
handed the 


indecd !"" sniffed the 


I hed atussle with Alexia about offerin 
"em to you. 
“What's the use, aunt,’ she said, ‘of 


givin’ away viltles to folks that don’t need 
‘om? 

“*] wouldn't be 
an’ cider like that: on 
clared, 

‘But, la! Tin only too glad to hey sone 
thin’ I kin offer to visitors, especially when 
they are partikler friends, 

“7 believe in friendship, an’ 


a-throwin’ away crulls 
anybody,’ she ae 


lallus hey 


| an’ allus will.” 


Mist bomnoitiabyl 
' 


track of thi 


And she donned her 
sinile, thereby deepening: thie 


“crow'’s feet” around the sharp black 
eyes. 

“Won't you hev another taste of the « 
der, squire ? 

“Well, ef youmust yo, To won't hender 


you, 
“ «But do come ag’inan’ stay to tea! 

“It’sareal charity to me to hev some- 
body to cook fur once an’ awhile. Now, | 
shall expect you.” 

The widow similed cotplacently as she 
watched her visitor out of sight. 

“Yes, she muttered to herself, “it's a 
comin’ all ryght now. 

“J think he did) hankera 
ter Alexia fur awbile, but I've set 
right.”’ 

And she smiled to herself, much as a cat 
night who was all ready Wo sprog Upon au 
unWary 1iOUsée, 

“The squire’sateighty well-to-do man, 
she continued, rocking backwards and tor 
wards in the chair ber visitor had just va- 
cated —“a inighty well-v»do tian, dn? nota 
chick orachild to binder hit, mo matter 
what he does, 

“An’ the Lillibridge farin—why it's the 
bigwest an’ the best kept ol any farina lies 
about. 

“The calves on his bdck pasture would t 


leetle mite al 
that all 


a forehbin by theirsel ves, without a-count 


e edder bots, al t Appie-orchar 


if | ’ Vat 
sister of his I sh’d hev nothin’ w « 
ul, 
“But'’twon’t make no great differenc 
fur whenI githiinn] kin soon take tli 
house too hot to hold any other wotnan. J 


shill set Alexia adrift, too, fur that tmiatt 
but I won't give bera Lint Wl) the tii 
CULD CS. 








—— te . ——s 


——— 


the 


out fur here 





“There's the apples to gether, an’ 
picklin’, an’ sich. 

“Alter that she kin 
seit. 

“T ain't got no call to keep her.” 

And pretty Ajexia,unconscious of the fate 
in store for her, stood looking out of the 
kitchen window at the great flelds and 
ineadows of the Lillibridge tarm,and think- 
ing whata happy than the “yuire must be, 
to claim such possessions for Lis own, 

In the meantime, Squire Lillibridge bad 
bisown thoughts, as he waiked slowl 
homeward under the ypreen trees whi 
bordered the grassy lane. 


look 


“Yes, Mrs. Sharply is a fine-looking 
wotnan,’’ he muttered, thoughttally, 
pulling the ends of his brown mous 
tache. ; 


“And if Twas only certain she was as 
true and good-tempered as she appears to 
be, darcy ber to-morrow, jt yy was 
willing. 4 

“As for little Alexia, it's a great pity sne 
has such ashrewish temper and uncharita- 
ble disposition.” 

And the squire sighed, as he. thought of 
the blue eyes and gold streaked hair, and 
concluded the old proverb must be true, 
that “all was not gold that glittered.’”’ 

Any doubts as tothe widow's charitable 
disposition night have beep set at rest the 
nextinorning, When the gate-latch clicked 
and she peered cautiously out of the closed 
shutters to see who was coming, but soon 
drew back with a scowl of disappointment 
on her face. 

‘Alexia,’ she cried sharply, ‘don't you 
see that theresa tramp limping up bere 
With # patch on bis eyes? 

“Go an’ send him about his business in a 
jifly.”’ 

“Oh, aunt Phemie, I 
Alexia. 

“Maybe he's hungry.’’ 

*Kiddlesticks! 

“Mebby he's lazy, you mean, 

“Get along out of yee way, then, and let 
Ine come. 

“Tain’tatraid to speak to a lame beg- 
wraur.”’ 

And she did speak, tosuch purpose that 
the poor fellow stunpped Out again as fast 
as his lame leg would allow, searcely dar- 
ing to shut the gate aiter bin in his trepida- 
tion. 

Iie was hastening down the alley with 
all his might, when «a baek yate flew open, 
anda little figure with gold-streaked hair 
and convolvulus blue eyes, suddenly con- 
fronted latina. 

“Tere,” she whispered hurriedly, “here's 
ashice of cake and a ning of eottoe, 

“it’s all there was left trom 
finst. 

“Throw the muy away when you're done, 
for J must hurry back before aunt Phemie 
Hiisses me,’? 

And she seutted quickly through the 
yate, only to runin her aunt's ares, 

“So, miss, I’ve caught you at last!’ 
clared the widow crossly. 

“T’ve allus suspected you of givin’ cold 
Vittles away to them imizzable tramps, an’ 
now | know it. 

‘Go into the house thisminute, an’ if that 
fellow don’ttake himself off, I'll git the 
constable to help him,” 


I can't,’ protested 


break- 


de- 


“Pray do so, madam,” said a familiar 
voice, and, to the widow's consternation, 
the tramp tore the patch frou: his eye, 


pulled off the yrizzly wiz, threw aside his 
dilapidated coat, and Squire Lillibridge 
stood revealed, 

“Ts a plotl’ snapped the widow erabb- 
edly, a8 so0n us she recovered voice enough 
to®&peak. 
you two, and 
and pit out 


“Ttsall a plot between 

Alexiskin pack up ber things 

of inv house this qailmute! 
‘Just what I want her to do, 


the squire COLLpOsOdLy. 


returned 


“PT wanta wile, and if \lexia will iuarry 
tne to-day, tay ote sliali be hers flor ever 
ifter.’ 

Phe widow tlounced into the house in @ 
hauifl. 

“hit Pd only a-suspleioned it) was him,” 


She pvrutmbled, her tlack 


With Vexation, “bow eusyv i 


bites 1" 


yes Sli yt pa 
sald) a-tooles 

[but it Was tow late now, for “lexia, blush- 
jny like the searlet berries at the roadside, 
wason her way to the parsonage to become 
Mrs. Squire Lillibridize, 

—L_- @ 

LLECTRIC ACCUMULATORS. -A vreatimn- 
provement has been effected in aecumula- 
tors, says The english Mechanic, by a com. 
bination of the Faure-Sellon-Volekinar paat- 
ents. The Pullinan trainoon the Brigiiton 
fine, Which fortnerly was lit by @lytiteen 


oo 


incandeseent lawips, supplied by seventy 
Faure accumulators, is now ji!) uiminated 
With forty ineandeseent Lauips, the current 


ture-SeLlon- 
total weight 


lor Which is supplied by Gol 
Volekinar aceutiulators, whims 


4 lems Chaar bialt Uhrose fortiaicv « lip oved, 
Che old aceutnulators welsted L500 pounds 
mn working order, and pave a current 
puivalent te one lf ree -power for three. 
iart sol li ‘ mlhe thew pat 
r iItmeventy-fve pounds 

] aA ver stil ir 

Tid « o~ 
ifs. i 

lupwa is por day I pean 
Vian. Klevator. Restaurant supplied with 


elevated 
scan live 
Union 
Lotel in 


Lhe lest. llorse ana 
railroad to all depots, Faunilic 
better for less wioney atthe Grand 
Hotel than at any other first-class 


the CHY, 


Cars, Stages, 
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“Dur Young Folks. 


OUR HAPPY FAMILY. 


BY JULIA GODDAED. 





THE MONKEY'S STORY. 


FLL, since a story 1 must weave, 
\ I beg your kind and gracious leave 
To telf my tale in humble verse 
(Yet though I may it, I've known worse. ) 
Permission granted, rn beyin, 
And try your honest praise to win. 
“My earliest recollections stray 
To a dense forest far away 
In what is known, I've learnt since then, 
As South America, by mer. 
Here was 1 born, nor did I pass 
My days as now ‘neath root of glass, 
But ‘mid the paliws T used to roam, 
And call the tropic torest home. 
From tree to tree I used to skip, 
And I could get a strony, firtn grip 
With arms, or legs, or even tail : 
Neither was ever kuown to fail. 


“T must have been a tew weeks old— 
Just getting venturesome and bold— 
When first I found that sorrows fall 

On living creatures, one and all, 
Monkeys orinen. It happened thus: 
Some halt a soore or inoreof us 

Had sought a quiet sheltered glade, 
And there at leap-froyg we had played 
Uaitil the day had almost gone. 

And friends and parents too looked on, 
And praised our leaping if ‘twas good ; 
Or. if we jumped not as we should, 
They lectured us with accents stern, 
And inade our hearts within us burn. 


“Then, in the midst of all the fun, 
Just when the chatipiou prize was won, 
A sharp and sudden cgeck was heard, 
And lo! without aery or word, 

A mother-monkey fell down dead ; 
And with ashriek of fear we tled. 
Then, turning to look back, [ saw 

A sight that filled iny beart with awe-- 
A monkey, just afew davsold, 
Licking the forin so wan and cold 

That late bad cherished it so well! 

Ah, how can Tiny story tell ? 

Hiow inen burst in upon the scene, 
Dashing aside the foliage yreen, 

And seized the little weeping one, 

And laughed to see the sad tears run 
In torrents down its wizened face. 
Then, with a jest, they left the place 
Taking their prisoner away. 

(There, in that cage, lie is to-day ). 


‘One morn, in search of something new, 
tumbling the tropic forest through, 
1 and iny comrades traveled far, 
When lo! we saw a tierce jaguar 
A foe most hostile to our race, 
Strong and relentless in the chase 
Crouched on a log and fast asleep. 
A eonsulation long and deep 

evealed a plan that seemed to show 
Some shanee of frolic with our foe, 
Armed every one with nooses strong, 
Made of the creeping Vines that throng 
‘The tropic glades, we clanibered far 
Above the slumbering juguar ; 
Then, with « straightand sudden fall, 
We dropped our nooses, one and all, 
Around the monster stretched full length, 
And jerked thet tight with allour strength, 
Aud prisoned bith —lhead, bodw, tail, 
And iaughed to see his eves grow pale, 
“hen leap and flash with angry fire. . 
But long betore his savage ire 
Could show itself by breaking free 
From bonds too weak for Kindly tight, 
We all, of course, were out of sight. 


“Yetonce again, while I was free, 
The form of man T chaneed to see. 
Whére giant trees deap shadows cast 
A company of travelers passed, 

And lingered for a while to eat 

And rest them from the midday heat. 
Their baggage piled up ina heap 

Lay near thei whilethey went to sleep, 
Leaving one sentry to Keep guard. 
Beheve ine, friends, it was not lard 
To wait until he had turned his head, 
And then to speed with silent tread, 
Aud seize a bag, and run away 
Before the gnard had time to say 
Whether he'd let it go, or nay. 


“Then, chattering and tull of glee, 
We sought a spot where we might see 
W hat this our treasure might contain. 
Something, of course, we hoped to gain; 
Some wondrous nectar rich and rare, 
Or morsel sweet beyond Oompare. 
Imagine, then, our great disgusi 

‘To find, when in the bag were thrust 
A dozen eager hands or more, 

Nothing to eat, but just a store 

Of foolish clethes in which men dress, 
Aud pride them on their loveliness. 
But stay! One flask came into sight, 
Holding some liquid ruddy-bright. 

‘It must be good,’ we said, and tasted. 
W hat it was like—bow it was wasted— 
On all these thinzs—so sad's the tale— 


] bey vour leave to draw a veil. 

I feel, though, I] must give one word 

‘I tcueecr t ng we thought absurd, 

W here each gazed, and brought to view 
Another inonkey strange and new, 


That seemed to 
Believe ine, I aus wiser now. 


“Now coimnes sad ending to my story! 
The sun shone on in all its glory, ~ 
The time passed by as time will do, 
And dayty day I grew and grew, 
Until one night sweet sleep I sought, 
And woke to find that 1 was caught. 
Man had ine in his grasp, alas! 


sinile and nod and bow !— 


' 

And o'er the seas I had to pass. 

The free-and-easy life was o'er ; 

For ne the tree-tops wave no more; 
The lion has becoimne a lainb; 

Man brought me here, and here I am!” 


CONCLUSION, 


prt just at that inoment the clock struck 
a quarter & twelve. 
} “We promised to meet Eric at the 
reireshinent rooms at twelve,’ said Eva to 
JetY. 

“Wemustall be there,” said the ele- 
phant; “the banquet begins at twelve.” 

“And I'm not a bit sleepy,” said Eva. “I 
believe I could sit up late every bight, like 
a grown-up person.”’ 

The elephant nade no answer, but march- 
ed along through what seemed to Eva a 
forest of tire, so brilliant were the gus de- 
vices, 

As for fireworks, the Catherine-wheels 
never came to an end, and rockets and 
blue lights went off of their own accord, 
shooting up to the say, **to try to touch the 
moon and stars,”’ said Eva. 

As foranything like itself to-night, 
was out of the question. 

The refreshment rooms in which Jeft and 
Eva had been with their grandfather in the 
day-time had undergone as great a trans 
formation as the waterfow]s’ lawn. 

As Eva looked round,she felt it would be 
impossible to deseribe it. 

It was aglitter of all the colors of the 
rainbow mixed up with gold and silver. 

The keepers, in scarlet jackets and white 
aprons, were flying about everywhere. 

Indeed, Jet! bad not thought there so 
inany of them, which opinion he expressed 
to the elephant. 

“All the supernumeraries are pressed in- 
to the service to-night, as so many waiters 
are wanted," replied the elephant. 

“Keeper,” be added, “where are the 
places that are reserved for these young 
people?” 

“Not any reserved, sir; company not ex- 
pected, sir. 

“More animals to-night than usual, 

“Very sorry, but don’t think it - possible 
to find a place, sir.”’ 
weOh, never mind,” said Jeff; “we shall 
like much betterif you willlet us have a 
little corner somewhere where we can see 
it all.’ 

So Jeff, and Eva, and Erie (who kept the 
midnight appeaanant, Senet 20S 
then by the lady who had been with him), 
and the pony and dogs, were stationed a lit- 
tle in the background, where they could 
observe all that was going on. 

And the first thing they noticed was a 
table, a little apart from the principal one, 
| at Which were seated all the animals and 
| birds who had told their stories. 
| “Why are they sitting there?” asked Jeff 
| of the keeper whom the elephant had ap- 
| pointed to wait upon Eva and hinrself. 
| “They are going to sing asong that has 
| been composed for the occasion,’ replied 

the Keeper. 

“Huson ll’ said Eva; ‘the lion is going to 
say something.” 

‘Lhe lion had taken the head of the great 
| table, some distance from where the = chil- 
; dren were, and the elepnant was at his 
|} right. 

He rose, and the whole of the animals 
rose also, and for a moment Jeff, Eva, and 
rie thought they must all be going iad, 
for there was a combination of roars, yells, 
screams, how!|s, cries, stamping of paws,and 
lashing of tails, that made the children 

, draw close together, 
_ ‘No cause for alarm,” said the keeper ; 
| “they're cheering the president. 

“The lion is the president, you know ; he 
is always recognized as quite the head of 
the yardens.”’ ; 

‘Oh!’ responded Jeff. 

After the cheering had subsided, 
lion, ina capital little 
the guests. 

‘He was,’’ he said, “glad to see such a 
noble assembly, and to feel that animal 
rights were making their way in the 
world.” 

Then he nade many other remarks ap- 
propriate to the occasion. 

Then supper began. 

Eva thought that all the confectioners’ 
shops in town must have been almost 
emptied, 

Such pies! 

Such piles of tarts and cheesecakes ! such 
cakes, with sugar devices of every itmagin- 
able kind! 

And such bunches of grages and all 
kinds of fruit! . - 

The elephant sent plate after plate to the 
children. 

The pony and dogs came in tor their 
share. 

The omnibus horses had been brought 
by the zebra,and were enjoy ing themselves 
further down the table. 

Jef! and Eva could only say, ‘How won- 
| derful! ” 
| Feelthatthe sight was worth 

hundreds and ‘thousands of 

see, 

At length the dishes were removed, and 
| preparations made for proceeding with the 

Loasts. 

Phe lion stood up again— 

‘Our gala-night,’’ said he,”’ 
an end. 

‘‘Betore we part let us join in wishing 
each other health and happiness until we 

| ineet again upon a similar festive occas- 
ion. 
**7 will give the toast. 


that 








the 
speech, welcomed 





miles to 


is coming to 


“Health and happiness to all the animals | beautifier of the hair. 


asseuibled at the Zoo.” 
‘Touch glasses.”’ 


Ah, what aclinking of glass! whata roar 


of applause! what cheering ! 
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Eva was afraid they would be too hoarse 
to sing, and Rover evidently shared this 
opinion, for he slipped out, and re-appear- 
ed as a waiter carrying a tray. 

The elepiant bad now drawn near, and 
taken his place at the table with those who 
| had told the stories to the children—evi- 
| dently intending to add to the effect of the 
song with bis trombone-like voice. 

At length the cheers died away ; and the 
Peiican, holding a sheet of wunusic, rose and 
commenced to sing a song he had composed 
the rest ot the company joining in the 
chorus. 

The thunder of applause that followed 
the iast verse seeined to shake the or 
and Eric said he thought it would tuinble 
down, 

Added to this, a gong went off, making 
as much noise asif all the betls in the city 
were clashing together, and there was acry 
that the lights were going out. 

Iinmediately there was a rush of beasts 
to the doors, 

“It's all over,”’ said the keeper. 

“They are going back to their houses as 
quickly as they can.” 

The elephant lingered to say ‘*Good-bye”’ 
tothe children; then be hurried away, 
turning, however, once in the moonlight to 
kiss hs trunk to Eva. 

“Whatadear, good old fellow!” said 
she. 

“Car waiting !’’ cried one of the horses. 
He and his companion had harnessed them- 
selves, and had drawn up at the en- 
trance. 

“Why, how did we get here; asked 
Eva. 

“I’m sure 1 don’t know,” replied Jeff; 
‘but here we are, and Rover too; so jump 
in, and we shall soon be at home.’’ 

Eric had now mounted his pony, and the 
lady who had at first been with hitn re-ap- 
peared. 

‘(;00d-bye, Eric,’* said Eva. 

‘“;00d-bye,’* answered Eric. 

“I shall eee you again before very long, 
Eva, and we will talk it all over. 

What a letter I shall have to wrie to 
India!”’ 

* * * +. * * * 


Rattle ! rattle! rattle! 

At whatarate the horses were going! 

The car shook, and reeled and banged 
against the laup-posts, and at last—crash— 
crash—crash ! 

What had happened?. 

Eva and Jeff shut their eyes, and when 
they opened thein they found theinselves 
on the sofain grandpapa’s drawiag-rooin. 
(;randmaimima was suniling as she looked 
at them. 

‘“‘How did it all happen ? and who carried 
us in?’’ asked Jeff. 

“T did not know we were so near home,”’ 
said Eva. 

Girandmamma smiled again, and looked 
very mysterious. 

It was evident she was not going to tell 
them anything. 

“T wonder if the car horses were hurt 
badly ? 

“We must look at the accidents in grand- 
papa’s paper to-morrow,”’ said Jeft. 

“T am so sleepy,’ murmured Eva. 

“You are tired out,” said grandinamma. 
“You have been up imuch too late, and you 
have done too inuch to-day.’’ 

“But bow quickly the time passed,’’ 
whispered Jeff to Eva. 

“Tam surel shall dream all night of 
‘OUR HAPPY FAMILY’ at the Zoo.” 

“And so shall I,’ answered Eva, “but 
most especially of the dear good elephant 
and patient old Rover.” 

[THE END.] 
ee ee es 

HEALING Each OTHER.—Animals per- 
form many little services for each other. 
Monkeys pick from each other thorns and 
burrs and parasites. Wolves and some 
other beasts of prey hunt in packs, and aid 
each other in attacking their victims. Peli- 
cans fish in concert. 

The Hamadryas baboo.s turn over stones 
to tind insects, etc.; and when they come 
to » large one, a8 many as can stand round 
turn it over together and share the booty. 
Animals naturally detend each other. 
Brehm encountered in Abyssinia a troop 
of baboons which were crossing a valley ; 
they were attacked by the dogs, but the old 
males immediately hurried down from the 
rocks, and, With mouths widely opened, 
roared 80 fearful.y that the dogs precipitate- 
ly retreated. 

They were again encouraged to the at- 
tack ; but by this time all tne baboons had 
re-ascended the heights, excepting a oung 
one about six months old, which, oudly 
calling for aid, cliinbea on a block of rock 
and wus surrounded. One of the largest 
males, a true hero, came down again from 
the mountain, slowly went to the young 
one, coaxed him, and triumphantly led 
him away, the dogs being too much aston- 
ished to make an attack. 

On another oceasion an 
youn 





eagle seized a 
inonkey, which, by clinging to a 





branch, was not at once carried oft. It | 
| 


cried loudly for assistance, upon which the 
other members of the troop, with much up- 
roar, rushed to the reacue, surrounded the 
eagle, and pulled out so many feathers that 
he no longer thought of his prey, but only 
how to escape. . 

od 
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Esthetics is the science of the beautiful. 
The ineed of merit for protsotion personal 
esthetics is due to J. C. Ayers & Co., whose 
incoinparable Hair Vigor is a universal 
iarmless, effective, 
agreeable, it has taken rank amougthe in- 
_ or ms of the toilet. To scanty 
oc it gives luxuriance ; and wither 
hairs it clothes with the hue of youth, = 





SHORT BUSINESS NOTES. 








be bad for “the boys” to paste in their 
hats: 

It is fraud to conceal a fraud. 

A note inade on Sunday is void. 

Ignorance of the law excuses no one, 

The acts of one partner bind the rest. 

A contract nade with a lunaticis void. 

Notes bear interest only when ao stated. 
a agreement without consideration is 
void. 

Contracts made on Sunday cannot be en- 
forced. 

Signatures made with a lead-pencil are 

in law. 

Principals are responsible for the acts of 
their agents. 

No consideration is sufficient in law if it 
be illegal in its nature. 

Checks or drafts must be presented for 
payinent without unreasonable delay. 

A note obtained by fraud, or fromm a per- 
son in a state of intoxication, cannot be col- 
lected. 

Notice of protest may be sent either to 
the place of business or residence cf the 
party notified. 

An endorser has a right of action against 
all whose names were On the bill when he 
received it. 

An endorser may prevent his own lia- 
bility to be sued by writing ‘without re- 
course”’ or siinilar words. 

lf twoor more persons as parties are 
jointly liable on a note or bill, due notice 
to one of thetn 1s sufficient. 

If the letter containmg a protest of non- 
payment be put into the post-office, any 
iniscarriage does not affect the party giving 
notice. 

Each individual in a partnership is re- 
sponsible tor the whole ainount of the debts 
of the firm, except in cases of a special 
partnership. 

If anote is lost or stolen it dves not re- 
lease the inaker ; he mst pay it if the oon- 
siderations for which it was given and the 
amount can be proven. 

Part payment of debt which has passed 
the tine of statutory limitation revives the 
whole debt, and the claiin holds good for 
another period froin the date of such partial 
payment. 

‘Value received” is usually written in a 
note, and should be, but it is not necessary. 
If not written it is presumed by tle law, or 
may be supplied by proof. 

If when the debt is due the debtor is out 
of the State the limitation does not begin to 
run until he returns. 

If afterwards ieaves the State the time 
forward counts the same as if be remained 
in the State. 

The maker of an “accommodation” pote 
or bill (one for which he has received no 
consideration), having let his name or cred- 
it for the benetit ot the holder, is bound to 
all parties, precisely as if there was a good 
consideration. 

The holder of a note nay give notice of 
protesteitherto all the previous endorsers 
or only to one of them; in case of the latter 
he must select the last endcrser,and the last 
inust give notice to the last before him, and 
89 On. 

Each endorser must send notice the same 
day or the the followin day. 

Neither Sunday nor legal holidays are 
to be counted in reckoning the time in 
which notice is to be given. 

When in a suit on a promissory note it is 
adjudged to be void because it had been al- 
tered in a material part, the bolder of the 
note can recover on the original considera- 
tion paid for the note without returning or 
offering to return the note. 7 
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LETTERS TO EpIToRs. — Perhaps as 
mmany as half the letters received by editors 
explain that the articles accompanying 
them were written ‘in great haste,’’ as 
though the statement were calculated to 
recommend the articles for publication. In- 
stead, it would be wise to try aud conceal 
the unhappy fact, though, whether told of 
it or not, the experienced editor can usually 
tell at a glance just how much pains end 
care have been bestowed upon the manu- 
scripts subinitted to him. Letters from 
Strangers dilating largely upon family 
troubles, and rehearsing causes why money 
is needed for matter sent, form, perhaps, 
the most trying class received by editors. 
The acceptability of articles in a well-regu- 
lated publication office cannot depehd upon 
the qrewe ss needs of their writers. Al- 
inost invariably the article accoimpanyilg 
such a letter is weak and worthless, Letters 
asking that articles accompanying thet 
should be immediately returned, or that & 
lenghthy reply should be sent ‘at once,” 
and yet enclosing no stainp to pre-pay = 
aye, are usually thrown away. The bills 
for the necessary stainps to accede to such 
unreasonable requests would mount up 
formidably in the office of any journal. 
Letters from strange:s asking if certain 
articles would be acceptable, are usually, 
even it enclosing a stainp, the source 0 
unnecessary trouble. ; 

Anyone who reads a certain journal 
inust know, if he have common sense, just 
about what kind ofarticles are wanted for 1t, 


T's following brief law points will not 


and the value of whatever he may write 
usually depends more upon his treatinent 
of a subject than upor the subject itself. It 
issbest to send along whatever bas ™ 
thought of, with stamps for its return, 1! n™ 
| available. There are numberiess othe’ 
kinds of troublesome letters received 


editors, but those nained include, perhaps 
the most important, 
— 2 or — 
PITTSFORD, Mass., Sept. 28, 1575. 
Sirs—I have taken Hop Bitters and recour 
mend them to others, as I found them ver) 
beneficial. mrs. J. W. TULLER, 


Sec. Woman’s Christian Temperance Unwm 
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MAN, BLACK AND TAN. 





BY CC, DICK. 
I have a dainty playmate, dear, 
As is none other to ine hete 
Of my own clant 
A brass-girt collar decks his throat, 
Aud shines like silk his glossy coat 
Of black and tan. 


Companion of my only walks, 
He trots beside me oft, and talks 
As best he can; 
Then wild with sudden glee, will rush 
And bark defiance at a thrush. 
Hie! black and tan! 


Across his puzzled brain there throng 

Confused ideas of right and wrong; 
ie has no plan 

Of conduct for his daily guide, 

The god he worships dwells intide 
His black and tan. 


But should the world for me forbear, 
And with unseasonable stare 

Some weakness scan, 
One faithtul heart, I know, would ache, 
Were I withJife fur aye to break. 
Ah! Black and tan! 
ee 


INDIAN WITCHCRAFT. 


— 


TT\MIERE is scarcely any age or country in 

which a superstitious belief in witch- 
craft has not had a powerful hold 
minds ot the people. 

In Europe, till about the end of the last 
century, the possession of magical powers 
and the practice of the black-art was im. 
plicitly believed in, and the minds of 
learned divines greatly exercised to prove, 
by the aid of revelations, that the practice 
of sorcery was hateful to God and man. 
Stringent laws were, therefore, framed for 
its suppression, and the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities pursued with unrelenting vigor 
their self-imposed task of punishing and ex- 
tirpating those who were believed to have 
dealings with the Evil One. 

It need not, therefore, be wondered that 
amongst a large portion of the inhabitants 
of India, witchcraft in various guises exer- 
cises a vast and potent influence. 

The religion of the Hindoos would natur- 
ally induce those who profess it to give cre- 
dence to all kinds of marvels; but it will be 
found that even the followers of the Mo- 
hammedan creed are very nearly as much 
disposed to pin their faith upon the grossest 
follies, and to adopt every idle invention 
which springs from the fears or the craft of 
their associates. 

The followers of these religions need not 
go farther for their justification than their 
own scriptures. 

The Vedas enjoin special reverence for 
the Brahminical soothsayers, whose mun- 
tras or incantations are declared as having 
terrible effects; while the Koran, in_ its 
twenty-first and twenty-seventh chapters, 


on the 








| jn which the heart nas a greater share than the head, 


dilates upon the magic excellence of Solo- | 


mon, and the power he possessed over all 
created things—even the elements; and the 
thirteenth chapter—said to have been re- 
vealed to the Prophet of Islam on the occa- 
sion of his having been bewitched by the 
daughters of a Jew—is still devoutly used 
as a charm against evil spirits and the spells 
of witches and sorcerers. ° 

The belief of Mohammedans in good and 
evil spirits who may be compelled to per- 
form the bidding of a mortal, is not only 
manifested in their tales and legends, but 
torms also a subject of grave record, and is 
mixed up with their religious creed. While 
on the one hand, they are taught to believe 
there exist good angels who ever attend 
upon a man, and ever prompt him todo his 
duty to God and his fellow-creatures; on 
the other hand, they are warned against evil 
spirits, who, with deadly malignity pursue 
their every step and lead them into misery. 

These spirits or genii constantly reside in 
the lowest of the seven firmaments, and are 
able to render themselves visible at pleasure 
to the human inhabitants of the earth. They 
are of various denominations, some good, and 
some evil; some very powerful and luxu- 
rious; and others reduced to such alow 
estate as to be compelled to live upon bones 
and air. And though these spirits are 
represented as superior to the human race 
in wisdom and power, it is commonly be- 
lieved to be possible for mortals to become 


allies of these intelligences, to partal f 
their p wets, and to ASSist neil 

Even further, the Hindoo takirs and sages 
by the practice of austerities and self-tor 


ture, are credited with having attained such 
a degree of sanctity and power that they 
could control supernatural beings. 

It is no uncommon thing at the present 
day for a person to resort to a fakir and ob- 


| ences are to the man; both polish 


| cision in conduct is to have a definite conception 


tain from him a charm for the purpose of | 
removing an illness, as a safeguard against | 
accidents, or for the purpose ot avoiding an 

impending disaster, or it may be with the | 
view of causing some evil to happen to any | 
one with whom he may be on unfriendly | 
terms. | 

There are in India professed heart-eaters | 
and liver-eaters, who by their spells and 
incantations pretend to steal away and de- 
vour these vital organs, thereby reducing 
the luckless individuals thus attacked to the 
greatest extremity. 

These extraordinary feeders are, it is 
said, able to communicate their art by giv- 
ing those who desire to use it a picces of | 
liver-cake to eat. 

They are dangerous people, effecting as 
much mischief by their pretended power as | 
if they were actually able to achieve what | 
they profess; since they work upon the | 
tears and excite the imagination of the un- | 
happy individuals who are subjected to 
their diabolical influence, producing upon 
the victim—who is rendered hypochondriac 
by the artful suggestions of the enemy-- 
anguish, disease, and finally death. 

—— —> « ~<—.- 
. 
brains of bold. 


The soul is strong that trusts in God. 


They who torgive most shall be most for 
given, 


The first and worst of all frauds is to 
cheat one’s self, 
Be ignorance thy choice, where knowl. 


edge leads to woe, 

Suffering is the surest means of making 
us truthful to ourselves. 

Where there is room in the heart, there is 
always room In the house, 

Sorrow for sin is the golden key 
opens the palace of eternity, 


that 


The best education inthe world is that 
got by struggling to geta living, 

Prosperity is no just scale; adversity is 
the only balance to weigh friends, 

The certain way to be cheated is to fancy 
one’s self nore cunning than others, 

If Satan ever laughs, it must be at hype 
crites; they are the greatest dupes he has. 





Prayer is not conquerjng God's reluct- 
ance, but taking hold of God's willingness, 

Every part of the soul, if it comes to any 
largeness of strength, goes through discipline, 

If there be any truer measure of-a man 
than by what he does, It must be what he gives. 

Dare to betrue. Nothing can need a lie. 
A fault, which needs it most, grows two thereby. 

Knowledge is that which, next to virtue, 
truly and essentially raises one man above another, 


The best society and conversation is that 


Ile who does his best, however little, is 
always to be distinguished from him who does noth- 
ing. 

None are ruined by the justice of God 


but those who hate to be reformed by the grace of 
diod, 
I have lived to know that the secret of 


happiness is never to allow your energies to stag- | 
hate, 


Bashfulness may sometimes exclude plea 
sure, but seldom orever opens any avenue to sorrow 


or remorse, 


Those who would let anything take the 


place of Christianity must first abolish all sorrow 


frum the earth, 
Attrition is to the stone what good influ 


while they reveal 


hidden beauties, 

It is not enough to have reason; it is 
spoiled, itis dishonored, by sustaining a brusque and 
haughty manner, 


As water runs down from the swelling 
hills, and flows together in the lowly vale, #0 grace 


flows not but into humble hearts. 

It is better to tread the path of life cheer- 
fully, skipping lightly over the thorns and briers that 
obstruct our way, than tositdown and lament our 
hard fate. 


chickens, could she be called a blackemith? 


. Brown, as the sound of the plano in the next 





The best thing to be done when evil 
but to seek 
and search 


comes is not to give way to lamentation, 
action—not to sit and suffer, but to rise 
for the enemy. 

The law of the harvest is to reap more 
than you sow. Sow an act, and you reap a habit:sow 
a habit, and you reap a character, 
and you reap a destiny. 

Endeavor to be always patient of the 


faults and imperfections of others, for thou hast many 


sow a character, 


faults and iinperfections of thine own that require a 


reciprocation of forbearance. 


It is the absence of sympathy, far more 


than any «xe f it, that ntertere with truth 
i “ , 
“ » 
1 
words, yet i 
and the most useful tha ank ica ad t 


intercourse with each other 


The first great point with regard to de 
of 
what to decide upon, and the second to be possessed 
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Femuninities. 
Woman's heart is love and song united. 


It is considered a disgrace for a Hindoo 
girl not to be married when she is eleven 
years old, 


or twelve 
It will rest you wonderfully to change 
your seat in the room occasionally If you have along 
day's sewingSto do. 
Every woman who wants to marry goes 
in for protection, After that 
trade—at the dry-goods store. 


she believes in free 
If a woman loses her voice driving out 
She cer- 
tainly would be a hoarse-shewer, 

Mr. Langtry is living in a little Welsh 
Village,and receives, an English Journal announces, 
a weekly remittance from his wite of 16. 

She sang, ‘I want tobe an angel,"’ and 
he swore she was one already, To this 
ingly demurred, Then he married her, 
sustained, * 


“It isa duty,’’ says Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘to be 
nice looking.*’ We trust that young ladies with fair 


hair and blue eyes who feel tempted to wear « red hat 
will bear this in mind, 


she blush- 


Demurrer 


Nebraska has one woman minister, one 
woman lawyer, six women county superintendents, 


Many 


and ten women physicians, women are en- 
gaged in editorial work, 

“Did you dust the furniture this morn 
ing, Mary?’’ asked the mistress, ‘‘No, ma‘tam = re- 


plied Mary, *‘it didn*t need it; it had all the dust on it 
that it could easily hold,*’ 


A Rockville, Conn., young lady who was 
examining some hats Inone of the millinery stores 
there one day last}week, tnnocently inquired; ‘De 
the crushed strawberry hats the odor of the 
fruit?** 

“Say, Mrs. Bunson,’’ said a little girl to 
a lady visitor, ‘‘do you belong a 
‘No, my dear, But why dou you ask such 
tlon?’’’ ‘“‘liccause masaid you were always 
your own horn,”’ 


have 


to brass band?’ 
A qiien- 
blowing 
“There's music in the air,’’ remarked 
house 
filled hisears. ‘*Yes,*’ replied Fogg, ‘there's music 
inthe air, no doubt; but mighty littl of It in that 


woman's accompaniment,’* 


“There,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Nickleplate, 
who affects the antique, ‘‘there is a vase that is very 
old! ‘*‘Lean see that by the dust on it,’ 
necent reply of Mra, Plainly, she 
besque with her finger on the vase, 


was the in- 


an drew an ara- 


An Oil City man who lost a limb in the 
war hasnever applied fora pension, When asked the 
reason why he never patin an application, 
plained that he felt amply compensated tor 
because his wife eloped with another 
was in che arm,,. 

The Kentucky law says: ‘No 
shall be solemnized without license 
sued by the clerk of the county in which the female 
resides at the time.’’ Nothing is sald here about the 
county in which the male resides, Has the male Ken- 
tucklan no rights ? 


He had turned and twisted in his seat for 
nearly an hour, vainly trying to make an impression 


he OK 
hiis loss, 


wan while le 


liarriage 


a therefor, ta- 


on the young lady who sat behind hin. At last he 
asked: ‘‘Does this train stop at Cleero?’* "fh dow't 
know, sir,’* she quickly replied: “but L hope so, it 


you think of getting off there, 


It is all well enough to say with the poet 
that truth, 
from the pure heart, but Just go 
once that her litthe boy is 


town, and see how much homaye 


wherever found, will draw forth homaye 


and tell a 
direst 


you will draw from 


Woeuan 


ome of the jinp in 


her heart, no matter how pure it may be, 


If your lace bed-spread and pillow -cov- 


ers ace solled, wash them, and, Instead of blulng 
them, dip them in some very weak cold coffee, and 
they will reeelive from jit a delicate shade of eeru, 


which is so popular for laces Justnhow, Curtains and 
other articles of the kind may be treated to the 


annie 

way. 
Jones declares that lis wife is) the most 
thrifty woinan he ever knew. “'Whiy, sir, he recent. 
ly exclaimed, ‘‘she has made ten pateh-work quilts 


during the last two years—made them hereelf, str il 


of the samples she collected in her shopping tour. 


during that time 


There was a grand ball given in Paris at 


which all the actresses ‘tof the Theatre Francaine 
appeared as baskets of roses, the upper part of the 
drees made of gold, pearls, or silver to represent 
wicker work, outof which the rose eneireled thy 
neck and arms, and run over the skir « 


Summerbreeze’s daughter went on a sa‘) 
ing party the other day, and was terribly 
Her beau, who nevercould yet up courage 
‘You wouldn't make a 


Beacsiok 
to pro 
pose, said to her: 
sailor, would yous’ 
cess before the mast, 
thing good mate 
“Well, how do you like the new = minis- 
of the ehurch teu 
"But 


SUP Pome so, 


very poowd 
of a * 
‘but Dd inake a rat 


‘'Pshouldn't tbe much 


ee 


‘phe said, 


tor?’’ she asked, as they came out 

gether. ‘on, I know yet 
thatasplendid sermons’ “Yes, I 
lam notentirely vatistied yet. I 
[ couldu't see him very well 


long 


hardly wasn't 
but 
60 tar back that 


Did say bros 


sat 
we would 


geta minister with eytlaches and a Crrecian 


nose'"? 


| point. ° 


of sufficient judgment to know if the project should | 


be anfinchingly carried out. 


A woman who would always love would 


never grow old; and the love fmother and wift 
would olten give or preserve many charms if it 
not too frequently combine ! ith mjugal and pa- 


langer worth remember 


This i 


iall im the la f women w yare ‘ 


‘ tof e 
" peacetul, a 


4 { er kin : 


‘ 


pa «should marry and interma 


tracted and braiue grew shallower th 4 
As young ladies more 
and young men more or less 
to be the rule, the prospects of civilized ina 
der the Pructorian law, of development 


yf lees tigiitiy-ia 


empty-headed, hagip. 
ikind 


are uvt vl 


| the brightest. 








Prayer ona pleee of paper that can be 


} ply 
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News Notes. 


Bell has made $6,000,000 on his telephone. 


A girl has been born out West with three 
tongues, 


Pineapples weighing twelve pounds are 
grown tn Sandford, Fla. 

Gias is more out of favor than ever in the 
sitting-rooms of England, 

Mrs. Scoville, sister of Guiteau, wishes to 
have her name changed to Howe. 

Two Reno squaws purchased tickets to 
hear Janauschek's ''Marte Stuart. ** 

Bears are uncommonly numerows this 
season in the upper portion of Maine. 

Shingles were splitand tin roofs were 
penetrated by hailatones in Brownsville, (Tean., bast 


week, os 


There are at present in the colleges of the 
Jesuit Fathers of the United States over five thousand 
students, 

Rattlesnakes weighing ten 
seven ounces have been found the 
Mountabns. 


pounds and 


in Santa Anna 


Pope Leo XITL. has an annual income of 
$1,800,000, but it i« sald bi 
Wicentaa cay, 


sex penses for food are only 


At the Vanderbilt University Mies Mary 
Crowell carried off the prize for terary « vm position 
agatnet C21 males, 

It soothes and cools a feverish patient to 
bathe him iu warm water ta whiel a Ultth 
olved, 


saleratus 
has been dl 

Tough meat may be made as tender as 
any by the addition of a litth the 
when it ts put on te tell, 


vinegar te water 


Florida papers say that the 


bacco-esteme 


wee of to- 
fertilizer for orange-wees is at- 
tracting attention all over the State 


aea 


wife, 


A Patayonian usually has bat ome 
but he Isallowed as inany as be can suppert. 
ally Onde one allhe can take care of, 

The latest thing in the souvenir business 
Is to be a record of the season's balls, parties, ets 
ald the belles In keeping it in theme memory. 


A Yankee has stormed a prairie dog town 
Inthe West, and captured the animale for theirsktns, 
which, made into loves, rival the finest kid 

Washington tailors say the right arms of 
nearly all men of note 
laryver than the left, 


are fromone to two tnehes 


of hand«bakinog, 
Me, 


writing 


Vion 


Peter Moulton, of Unity, 
old, 


account 


SD years 


tmtses bimmeelf thy legitely the Lorde 


covered with 


a dime, 
There were three women in 
Kentucky, one day last week who are the 


Hity children, nineteen, seventeen and 
pective ly. 


Somerset, 
teothere 
fourteea 


ont 
ree 


Custom House officiass at Rio Jameiro re 
from New York 
of petroleum jelly, which was confiscated 
viycerine, 


cently recelved a large conalyument 
as Hilfe 
A 

The largest man in the British service ja 
Lieutenant Southerland, of the bitty. 
Ile ie 4 feet inet 
wt pound 


ixath Reywtment, 
High, and weighs something over 
With 70,000 lawyers in this country, one 
thirteea 


Wee 


clan toevery fasiilies, 


ylit te 


and the eolleges 


in fulleperation atile to get 


tee 


along 
switnimiugly 

If the brass top of a kerosene 
come off, it repaired 


wet with @ small quantity of 


lamp has 
plaster-ef-l’ari« 
mucilage, amd will 


tay be with 


trony as ever, 

Only three thousand men of the Swiss 
army of 206,176 are in active service, but the rest 
wre notloating around Washington: th are at work 


on thelr farines, 


The cost of transporting a barrel of flou; 


from Mine Qprolis toy Boston $! jive freight on 
ack of Nour holding a trarre fiom Minneapolis to 
(elasyow, Seotland, is @ 2 
A lady in Searsport, Me.. nearly SO years 
ofayge, wearsa pair ofearrings presented her and put 
ln herears when ehe was three year old, and which 
} have never been taken out 
Club life is said to encourage celibacy 
moony Fngiishmen li a loxurtous it) a bachelor 
can get for forty dollars a year the use of a house 


| ly, and then held twoof them, who bad elimbed | 


i 


Which may have cost Ga) Gn, 
Mine 


*eix buryglare 


Parixian drove 


of her louse 


Piccolo, a actress 


rut with a revolver recente 


a 
tree, untilthe pollee arrived, 
. . 
Publishers of Arnhem, Holland, have 
begun printing their publications in blue Ink on @ 
light yreen paper. This method, they etate, gives 


vyreat relief to the eve of the reader 


Syracuse has been imposed upon by two 


two young tnen, whosold paluted parrowe for - 
narlesattiwodollarseach, Twog i ging Cauaries 
were carried along as alvertiooments 
It is said that a son of Prof. Donaldson, 
the lostacronaut, has been compelled tofask a Hocleee 
ter, N.Y j bosend mt House { Ke- 
fuge, that potaln an educat 
A Jewish girl at Elmira, N. Y., recently 
ma ‘ ‘at iw Her father draped 
! ! with in bel {fmuouruiog, aod sent a n 
tleal paper She had escaped 
wk fe 
, . 
“ 
Dien 2 <e 


\ SAFE STAND BY FORTHE Fawity dur 


ig the season of (Cholera Mur su ior Come 
plaints, Cramps, Diarahwa, and! all bowel Com- 
plaints, is Dr. Jayne's Carminative Balsa au- 
mitted efiicacy, auc, if vecasiog should arise, sure .¢ 


prove useful. 
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OUR HAPPY FAMILY. 





BY JULIA GODDAED. 


THE MONKEY'S STORY. 


YELL, since a story 1 must weave, 
I beg your kin 

\ To tell my tale in humble verse 
( ot, though T may it, I've known worse.) 
ermission granted, ay bein, 
And try your honest praise to win, 
“My earliest recollections stray 
To a dense forest far away 
In what is known, I've learnt since then, 
As South America, by mer. 
Ilere was | born, nor did I pass 
My days as now ‘neath roof of glass, 
But ‘mid the paliis | used to roam, 
And call the tropic torest home, 
From tree to tree 1 used to skip, 
And I could get a strony, firm grip 
With arms, or legs, or even tail : 
Noither was ever known to fail, 


“T must have been a few weeks old— 
Just getting venturesome and bold— 
When first I found that sorrows fall 

On living creatures, one and all, 
Monkeys ormen. It happened thus: 
Some half a soore or tnoreof us 

Had sought a quiet sheltered glade, 
And there at leap-frog we had played 
Until the day had almost gone. 

And friends and parents too looked on, 
And pramwed our leaping if ‘twas good ; 
Or. if we jurmped not as we should, 
They leetared us with accents stern, 
And inade our hearts within us burn. 


“Then, in the midst of all the fun, 
Just when the chatupion prize was won, 
A sharp and sudden cgeck was heard, 
And lo! without acry or word, 

A nother-monkey fell down dead ; 
And with ashriek of fear we tlhed. 
Then, turning to look back, 1 saw 

A sight that filled iny beart with awe-- 
A monkey, just a few davsold, 
Licking the forin so wan and cold 

That late had cherished itso well! 

Ah, how can Tiny story tell ? 

Hiow ten burst in upon the scene, 
Dashing aside the foliage green, 

And seized the litth: weeping one, 

And laughed to see the sad tears run 
Jn torrents down its wizened face. 
Then, with a jest, they left the place 
Taking their prisoner away. 

(There, in that cage, he is to-day ). 


“One morn, in search of something new, 
Ruimbling the tropic forest through, 
1 and ny comrades traveled far, 
When lol we saw a tierce jaguar 
A foe most hostile to our race, 
Strong and relentless in the chase 
Crusched on a log and fast asleep. 
A consulation long and deep 

evealed a plan that seemed to show 
Some shance of frolic with our foe, 
Armed every one with nooses strong, 
Made of the creeping Vines that throng 
‘The tropic glades, we clanbered far 
Above the slumbering jaguar ; 
Then, with « straight and sudden fall, 
We dropped our nooses, one and all, 
Around the monster stretehed full) length, 
And jerked thenurtight with allour strength, 
And prisoned hitn head, body, tail, 
And iaughed to sce his eves prow pale, 
“hen leap and flash with angry fire, 
But long before his savage ire 
Could show itself by breaking free 
From bonds too weak for Kindly might, 
We all, of course, were out of sight. 


“Yet once again, while I was free, 
The form of man T chanced to see. 
Where giant trees deap shadows cast 
A company of travelers passed, 

And lingered for a while to eat 

And rest theta from the midday heat. 
Their baggage piled up ina heap 

Lay near therm whilethey went to sleep, 
Leaving one sentry to Keep guard. 
Beheve ine, friends, it was not hard 
To wait until he bad turned his head, 
And then to speed with silent tread, 
Aud seize a bag, and run away 
Before the gnard had time to say 
Whether he'd let it go, or may. 


“Then, chattering and tull of glee, 
We sought a spot where we might see 
W hat this our treasure might contain. 
Something, of course, we hoped to gain; 
Some wondrous nectar rich and rare, 
Or morsel sweet beyond Oompare. 
Imagine, then, our great disgus. 

‘Yo find, when in the bag were thrust 
A dozen eager hands or more, 

Nothing to eat, but just a store 

Of foolish clethes in which men dress, 
And pride them on their loveliness, 
But stav! One flask caine into sight, 
Holding some lyuid ruddy-bright, 

‘It imsust be good,’’ we said, and tasted. 
W hat it was like—bow it was wasted— 


Con all these thinus—so sad’s the tale— 

Il bey vour leave to draw a veil. 

LT tk hough, | must give one word 

‘ ‘ eer t yr we mought absurd, 
Where Cu Ly i 7A 1, and brought le view 
Another inonkey strange and new, 


That seemed to sinile and nod and bow !— 


Believe ine, I au: wiser now, 


“Now cones sad ending to my story! 
The sun shone on in all its glory, < 
The time passed by as time will do, 
And dayty day I grew and grew, 
Until one night sweet sleep I sought, 
And woke to find that I was caught. 
Man bad ime in bis grasp, alas! 





and gracious leave 
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And o’er the seas I had to pass. 
| The free-and-easy life was o'er ; 
For ine the tree-tops wave no more; 
| The lion has becoine a lamnb; 
Man brought me here, and here I am!” 





CONCLUSION. 


('T just at that moment the clock struck 
a quarter tw twelve, 

1} “We promised to meet Eric at the 
reireshinent rooms at twelve,” said Eva to 
Jem 

“We mustall be there,’ said the ele- 
_phant; “the banquet begins at twelve.” 

“And I'm not a bit sleepy,” said Eva. “1 
believe I could sit up late every bight, like 
a grown-up person.” 

‘The elephant made no answer, but march- 
ed along through what seemed to Eva a 
forest of tire, so brilliant were the gus de- 
vices, 

As for fireworks, the Catherine-wheels 
never came to an end, and rockets and 
blue lights went off of their own accord, 
shooting up to the say, ‘to try wo touch the 
moon and stars,”’ said Eva. 

As for anything like itself to-night, 
was out of the question. 

The refreshment rooms in which Jeft and 
Eva had been with their grandfather in the 
day-time had undergone a8 great a trans 
formation as the waterfow]s’ lawn, 

As Eva looked round,she felt it would be 
impossible to deseribe it. 

It was a glitter of all the colors of the 
rainbow mixed up with gold and silver. 

The keepers, in scarlet jackets and white 
aprons, were flying about everywhere. 

Indeed, Jett had not thought there so 
many of them, which opinion he expressed 
to the elephant. 

“All the supernumeraries are pressed in- 
to the service to-night, as so many waiters 
are wanted,” replied the elephant. 

‘Keeper,’ be added, “where are the 
places that are reserved for these young 
people ?”’ 

“Not any reserved, sir ; company not ex- 
pected, sir. 

“More animals to-night than usual. 

“Very sorry, but don’t think it - possible 
to find a place, sir.” 
tOh, never mind,” said Jeff; “we shall 
like much betterif you willlet us have a 
little corner somewhere where we can see 
| it all.” 

So Jeff, and Eva, and Erie (who kept the 
midnight appointment, unacoom panied just 
then by the Paaly who had been with him), 
and the pony and dogs, were stationed a lit- 
tle in the background, where they could 
observe all that was going on. 

And the first thing they noticed was a 
table, a little apart fromthe principal one, 
at which were seated all the animals and 
birds who had told their stories. 

“Why are they sitting there?” asked Jeff 
of the keeper whom the elephant bad ap- 
pointed to wait upon Eva and hinrself. 

“They are going to sing asong that has 
been composed for the occasion,’’ replied 
; the Keeper. 

“Husn !’ said Eva; ‘the lion is going to 
say something.’’ 

‘Lhe lion had taken the head of the great 
table, some distance from where the = chil- 
| dren were, and the eleppant was at his 

right. 

Hie rose, and the whole of the animals 
| rose also, and fora moment Jeff, Eva, and 
| Eriethought they must all be going mad, 

for there was a combination of roars, yells, 
| screams, howls, cries, stainping of paws,and 
| lashing of tails, that made the children 
draw close together, 

“No cause for alarm,” said the keeper ; 

“they're cheering the president. 

“The lion is the president, you know ; he 
| is always recognized as quite the head of 
the gardens.’’ i 

“Oh!’’ responded Jeff. 

After the cheering had subsided, the 
lion, ina capital litthe speech, welcomed 
the guests, 

“Ile was,’’ he said, “glad to see such a 
noble assembly, and to feel that animal 
rights were making their way in the 
world.” 

Then he made many other remarks ap- 
propriate to the occasion. 

‘Then supper began. 

Iva thought that all the confectioners’ 
shops in town must have been almost 
emptied, 

Such pies! 

Such piles of tarts and cheesecakes ! such 
cakes, With sugar devices of every imagin- 
able kind! 

And such bunches of grages and all 
kinds of fruit! - 

The elephant sent plate after plate to the 
children. 

The pony and dogs came in tor their 
share. 

The omnibus horses had been brought 


| 
| 


that 





farther down the table. 

Jef! and Eva could only say, ‘‘How won- 
derful!”’ 

Feel thatthe sight was worth 
hundreds and ‘thousands ol 
| see, 
| Atlength the dishes were removed, and 

preparations made for proceeding with the 

loasts. 
Phe lion stood up again— 
Sald he, 





miles to 


‘Our gala-bight 
an end. 
‘Betore we part let us join in wishing 
each other heaith and happiness until we 
|} Ineet again upon a similar festive occas- 
ion. 
“7 will give the toast. 
“Health and happinessio all the animals 
asseuibled at the Zoo.”’ 
| ‘Touch glasses,”’ 
Ah, what aclinking of glass! whata roar 
| of applause ! what cheering ! 


is couling to 


Eva was afraid they would be too hoarse 
to sing, and Rover evidently shared this 
opinion, for he slipped out, and re-appear- 
ed as a waiter carrying a tray. 

The elephant bad now drawn near, and 
taken his place at the table with those who 
had told the stories to the children—evi- 
dently intending to add to the effect of the 
song with his trombone-like voice. 

At length the cheers died away ; and the 
Petican, holding a sheet of music, rose and 
commenced to sing a song he had composed 
the rest ot the company joining in the 
chorus. 

The thunder of applause that followed 
the iast verse seeined toshake the building, 
and Eric said he thought it would tumble 
down. 

Added to this, a gong went off, making 
as much noise asif all the beils in the city 
were clashing together, and there was acry 
that the lights were going out. 

Iinmediately there was a rush of beasts 
to the doors, 

“It's all over,”’ said the keeper. 

“They are going back to their houses as 
quickly as they can.” 

The elephant lingered to say ‘*Good-bye” 
tothe children; then be hurried away, 
turning, however, once in the moonlight to 
kiss h:s trunk to Eva. 

‘“‘What adear, good old fellow!” 
she. 

“Car waiting !’’ cried one of the horses. 
He and his companion had harnessed them- 
selves, and had drawn up at the en- 
trance, 

“Why, how did we get here; asked 
Eva. 

“I’m sure 1 don’t know,” replied Jeff; 
‘‘but here we are, and Rover too; so jump 
in, and we shall soon be at home.’’ 

Eric had now mounted his pony, and the 
lady who had at first been with him re-ap- 
peared. 

‘“jood-bye, Eric,’* said Eva. 

‘(;00d-bye,’* answered Eric. 

‘TJ shall eee you again before very long, 
Eva, and we will talk it all over. 

What a letter I shall have to wri.e to 
India!” 


* * * * * * * 


Rattle ! rattle! rattle! 

At what arate the horses were going! 

The car shook, and reeled and banged 
against the laimp-posts, and at last—crash— 
crash—crash ! 

What had happened?. 

Eva and Jeff shut their eyes, and when 
they opened thein they found theinselves 
on the sofain grandpapa’s drawing-rooin. 
Grandmamuina was suniling as she looked 
at them. 

‘“‘How did it all happen ? and who carried 
us in?” asked Jeff. 

“T did not know we were so near home,”’ 
said Eva. 

Girandmamma smiled again, and looked 
very mysterious. 

It was evident she was not going to tell 
them anything. 

“T wonder if the car horses were hurt 
badly? 

“We must look at the accidents in grand- 
papa’s paper to-morrow,”’ said Jeft. 

“T am so sleepy,’’ murmured Eva. 

“You are tired out,’’ said grandinamma. 
“You have been up much too late, and you 
have done too much to-day.”’ 

“But how quickly the time passed,”’ 
whispered Jeff to Eva. 

“Lam surel shall dream all night of 
‘OUR HAPPY FAMILY’ at the Zoo.” 

“And so shall I,’ answered Eva, “but 
most especially of the dear good elephant 
and patient old Rover.”’ 


[THE END.] 


said 
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HEALING Eacu OTHER.—Animals_ per- 
form many little services for each other. 
Monkeys pick from each other thorns and 
burrs and parasites. Wolves and some 
other beasts of prey hunt in packs, and aid 
each other in attacking their victims. Peli- 
cans fish in concert. 

The Hamadryas baboons turn over stones 
to tind insects, etc. ; and when they come 
to » large one, a8 many as can stand round 
turn it over together and share the booty. 
Animals naturally detend each other. 
Brehm encountered in Abyssinia a troop 
of baboons which were crossing a valley ; 
they were attacked by the dogs, but the old 
males immediately hurried down from the 
rocks, and, With mouths widely opened, 
roared 80 fearful.y that the dogs precipitate- 
ly retreated. 

They were again encouraged to the at- 
tack ; but by this time all the baboons had 
re-ascended the heights, excepting a young 
one about six months old, which, loudly 
calling for aid, cliimbea on a block of rock 








by the zebra,and were enjo) ing themselves | 


and was surrounded. One of the largest 
males, a true hero, came down again trom 
the mountain, slowly went to the young 
one, coaxed him, and triumphantly led 
him away, the dogs being too much aston- 


| ished to make an attack. 


coming | 


On another occasion an eagle seized a 
wane inonkey, which, by clinging to a 

ranch, Was not at once carried off. It 
cried loudly for assistance, upon which the 
other members of the troop, with much up- 
roar, rushed to the reacue, surrounded the 
eagle, and pulled out so many feathers th at 
he no longer thought of his prey, but only 
how to escape. ‘ : 

- ie aa CB 

Esthetics is the science of the beautiful. 
The ineed of merit for protsotion personal 
esthetics is due to J. C. Ayers & Co., whose 
incoinparable Hair Vigor is a universal 
beautifier of the hair. Harmless, effective 
agreeable, it bas taken rank amou the in- 
apeneaine articles of the toilet. To scanty 
locks it gives luxuriance ; and withered 





| hairs it clothes with the hue of youth, 











SHORT BUSINESS NOTES. 





be bad for “the boys” to paste in their 
hats: 

It is fraud to conceal a fraud. 

A note inade on Sunday is void. 

Ignorance of the law excuses no one. 

the acts of one partner bind the rest. 

A contract made with a lunaticis void, 

Notes bear interest only when so stated. 
Ae Sg without consideration is 
void. 

Contracts made on Sunday cannot be en- 
forced. 

Signatures made with a lead-pencil are 

in law. 

Principals are responsible for the acts of 
their agents. 

No consideration is sufficient in law if it 
be illegal in its nature. 

Checks or drafts must be presented for 
— without unreasonable delay. 

note obtained by fraud, or from a per- 
son in a state of intoxication, cannot be col- 
lected. 

Notice of yo may be sent either to 
the place of business or residence of the 
party notified. 

An endorser has a right of action against 
all whose names were on the bill when he 
received it. 

An endorser may prevent his own lia- 
bility to be sued by writing ‘without re- 
course”’ or siimilar words. 

lf twoor more persons as parties are 
jointly liable on a note or bill, due notice 
to one of them 1s sufficient. 

If the letter containmg a protest of non- 
payment be put into the post-office, any 
mniscarriage does not affect the party giving 
notice. 

Each individual in a partnership is re- 
sponsible tor the whole atmount of the debts 
ot the firm, except in cases of a special 
partnership. 

If anote is lost or stolen it doves not re- 
lease the inaker ; he mst pay it if the oon- 
siderations for which it was given and the 
ainount can be proven. 

Part payment of debt which has passed 
the tine of statutory limitation revives the 
whole debt, and the claiin holds good for 
another period froin the date of such partial 
payment. 

“Value received” is usually written in a 
note, and should be, but it is not necessary. 
If not written it is presumed by the law, or 
may be supplied by proof, 

If when the debt is due the debtor is out 
of the State the limitation does not begin to 
run until be returns. 

If afterwards ieaves the State the time 
forward counts the same as if he remained 
in the State. : 

The maker of an “accotnmodation”’ note 
or bill (one for which he has received no 
consideration), having let his name or cred- 
it for the benetit ot the holder, is bound to 
all parties, precisely as if there was a good 
consideration. 

The holder of a note may give notice of 
protest either to all the previous endorsers 
or only to one of them; in case of the latter 
he must select the last endcrser,and the last 
inust give notice to the last befure him, and 
89 On. 

cach endorser must send notice the same 
day or the the followin day. 

Neither Sunday nor legal holidays are 
to be counted in reckoning the time in 
which notice is tu be given. 

When in a suit on a proinissory note it is 
adjudged to be void because it had been al- 
tered in a material part, the bolder of the 
note can recover on the original considera- 
tion paid for the note without returning or 
offering to return the note, Mg 

— —_> -—=-_ > 

LETTEHR TO EpIToRs. — Perhaps as 
inany as half the letters received by editors 
explain that the articles accompanying 
them were written ‘in great haste,” as 
though the statement were calculated to 
recommend the articles for publication. In- 
stead, it would be wise to try and conceal 
the unhappy fact, though, whether told of 
it or not, the experienced editor can usually 
tell at aglance just how much pains end 
care have been bestowed upon the imanu- 
scripts subinitted to him. Letters from 
Strangers dilating largely upon family 
troubles, and rehearsing causes why money 
is needed for matter sent, form, perhaps, 
the most trying class received by editors. 
The acceptability of articles in a well-regu- 
lated publication office cannot depend upon 
the geen A needs of their writers. Al- 
most invariably the article accompanyilg 
such a letter is weak and worthless. Letters 
asking that articles accompanying thet 
should be immediately returned, or that a 
lenghthy reply should be sent ‘‘at once, 
and yet enclosing no stamp to pre-pay ern 
aye, are usually thrown away. Tue bills 
for the necessary stainps to accede to such 
unreasonable requests would mount U 
furinidably in the office of any Journal. 
Letters from strange:s asking if certain 
articles would be acceptable, are usually, 
even it enclosing a stamp, the source of 
unnecessary trouble. 


Tt following brief law points will not 





| available. 


Anyone who reads a certain iggy beer 
inust know, if he have cominon sense, )U* 
about what kind ofarticles are wanted for It, 


and the value of whatever he may yer 
usually depends moreupon his tre 7) rt 
Vf. 


of a subject than upop the subject 1ts¢ heen 
issbest to send along whatever has = r" 
thought of, with stamps for its return, 1! h™ 
There are numberless otnet 
kinds of troublesome letters received bd) 
editors, but those nained include, perhaps 
the most important, 
——— i 2 “=O 
PITTSFORD, Mass., Sept. 28, 187°- 
Si1rs—I have taken Hop Bitters and — 
mend them to others, as I found them =" 


i . J. W. TULLER, 
beneficial. mrs. J ¢ Uniom 


Sec. Woman's Christian Temperance 
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MAN, BLACK AND TAN. 





BY C. DICK. 
I have a dainty playmate, dear, 
As is none other to ine hete 
Of my own clan{ 
A brass-girt collar decks his throat, 
Aud shines like silk his glossy coat 
Of black and tan, 


Companion of my only walks, 
He trots beside me oft, and talks 
As best he can; 
Then wild with sudden glee, will rush 
And bark defiance at a thrush, 
Hie! black and tan! 


Across his puzzled brain there throng 

Confused ideas of right and wrong; 
He has no plan 

Of conduct for his daily guide, 

The god he worships dwells intide 
His black and tan. 


But should the world for me forbear, 
And with unseasonable stare 

Some weakness scan, 
One faithtul heart, I know, would ache, 
Were I withJife fur aye to break. 
Ah! Black and tan! 
oe . 


|INDIAN WITCHCRAFT. 


— 


TT\IERE is scarcely any age or country in 

which a superstitious belief in witch- 
‘raft has not had a powerful hold on the 
minds ot the people. 

In Europe, till about the end of the last 
century, the possession of magical powers 
and the practice of the black-art was im. 
plicitly believed in, and the minds of 
learned divines greatly exercised to prove, 
by the aid of revelations, that the practice 
of sorcery was hateful to God and man. 
Stringent laws were, therefore, framed for 
its suppression, and the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities pursued with unrelenting vigor 
their self-imposed task of punishing and ex- 
tirpating those who were believed to have 
dealings with the Evil One. 

It need not, therefore, be wondered that 
amongst a large portion of the inhabitants 
of India, witchcraft in various guises exer- 
cises a vast and potent influence. 

The religion of the Hindoos would natur- 
ally induce those who profess it to give cre- 
dence to all kinds of marvels; but it will be 
found that even the followers of the Mo- 
hammedan creed are very nearly as much 
disposed to pin their faith upon the grossest 
follies, and to adopt every idle invention 
which springs from the fears or the craft of 
their associates. 

The followers of these religions need not 
go farther for their justification than their 
own scriptures. 

The Vedas enjoin special reverence for 
the Brahminical soothsayers, whose mun- 
tras or incantations are declared as having 
terrible effects; while the Koran, in_ its 
twenty-first and twenty-seventh chapters, 
dilates upon the magic excellence of Solo- 
mon, and the power he possessed over all 


created things—even the elements; and the | 


thirteenth chapter—said, to have been re- 
vealed to the Prophet of Islam on the occa- 
sion of his having been bewitched by the 
daughters of a Jew—is still devoutly used 
as a charm against evil spirits and the spells 
of witches and sorcerers. ° 

The belief of Mohammedans in good and 
evil spirits who may be compelled to per- 
form the bidding of a mortal, is not only 
manifested in their tales and legends, but 
forms also a subject of grave record, and is 
mixed up with their religious creed. While 
on the one hand, they are taught to believe 
there exist good angels who ever attend 
upon a man, and ever prompt him todo his 


duty to God and his fellow-creatures; on | 


the other hand,they are warned against evil 
spirits, who, with deadly malignity pursue 
their every step and lead them into misery. 

These spirits or genii constantly reside in 
the lowest of the seven firmaments, and are 
able to render themselves visible at pleasure 
to the human inhabitants of the earth. They 
are of various denominations, some good,and 
some evil; some very powerful and luxu- 
rious; and others reduced to such a low 
estate as to be compelled to live upon bones 
and air. And though these spirits are 
represented as superior to the human race 
in wisdom and power, it is commonly be- 
lieved to be possible for mortals to become 


allies of these intelligences, to partake of 
their powers, and t assist their ev 
sions 

Even further, the Hindoo takirs and sages 
by the practice of austerities and self-tor- 


ture, are credited with having attained such 
a degree of sanctity and power that 
could control supernatural beings. 

It is no uncommon thing at the present 
day for a person to resort to a fakir and ob- 








they | 


eee ued 


tain irom him a charm for the purpose of | 
removing an illness, as a safeguard against 
accidents, or for the purpose of avoiding an 
impending disaster, or it may be with the 
view of causing some evil to happen to any 
one with whom he may be on unfriendly 
terms. 

There are in India professed heart-eaters 
and liver-eaters, who by their spells and 
incantations pretend to steal away and de- 
vour these vital organs, thereby reducing 
the luckless individuals thus attacked to the 
greatest extremity. 

These extraordinary feeders are, it is 
said, able to communicate their art by giv- 
ing those who desire to use it a pieces of 
liver-cake to eat. 

They are dangerous people, effecting as 
much mischief by their pretended power as 
if they were actually able to achieve what 
they profess; since they work upon the 
tears and excite the imagination of the un- 
happy individuals who are subjected to 
their diabolical influence, producing upon 
the victim—who is rendered hypochondriac 
by the artful suggestions of the enemy-—- 
anguish, disease, and finally death. 

_— — <——— 


Brains of Bold, 


The soul is strong that trusts in God. 


They who torgive most shall be most for 
given, 

The first and worst of all frauds 
cheat one’s self, 

Be ignorance thy choice, where knowl. 
edge leads to woe. 

Suffering is the surest means of making 
us truthful to ourselves, 

Where there is room in the heart, there is 
always room in the house, 

Sorrow for sin is the golden key 
opens the palace of eternity. 

The best education in the 
got by struggling to geta living. 

Prosperity is no just scale; adversity is 
the only balance to weigh friends, 

The certain way to be cheated is to fancy 
one’s self nore cunning than others, 

If Satan ever laughs, it must be at hype 
crites; they are the greatest dupes he has. 

Prayer is not conquerjng God's reluct- 
ance, but taking hoid of God's willingness, 

Every part of the soul, if it comes to any 
largeness of strength, goes through discipline, 

If there be any truer measure of-a man 
than by what he does, it must be what he gives, 

Dare to betrue. Nothing can need a lie. 
A fault, which needs it most, grows two thereby. 

Knowledge is that which, next to virtue, 
truly and essentially raises one man above another. 

The best society and conversation is that 
in which the heart has a greater share than the head, 

Ile who does his best, however little, is 
always to be distinguished from him who does noth- 
ing. 

None are ruined by the justice of God 


is to 


that 


world is that 


but those who hate to be reformed by the grace of 
Giod, 
I have lived to know that the secret of 


happiness is never to allow your energies to stag- 
nate. 

Bashfulness may sometimes exclude plea 
sure, but seldom orever opens any avenue to sorrow 
or remorse, 

Those who would let anything take the 
place of Christianity must first abolish all sorrow 
frum the earth. 

Attrition is to the stone what good influ- 


ences are to the man; both polish while they reveal 


hidden beauties, f 

It is not enough to have reason; it is 
spoiled, it is dishonored, by sustaining a brusque and 
haughty manner, 

As water runs down from the swelling 
hills, and flows together in the lowly vale, 
flows not but into humble hearts. 

It is better to tread the path of life cheer- 
fully, skipping lightly over the thorns and briers that 
obstruct our way, than to sitduwn and lament our 
hard fate. " 

The best thing to be done when evil 
comes is not to give way to lamentation, but to seek 
action—not to sitand suffer, but to rise and search 


so grace 


. Brown, as the sound of the plano in the next 





for the enemy. 


The law of the harvest isto reap more 
Sow an act, and you reap a habit:sow 
sow a character, 


than you sow. 
a habit, and you reap a character; 
and you reap a destiny. 

Endeavor to be always patient of the 
faults and imperfections of others, for thou hast many 
faults and tinperfections of thine own that require a 
reciprocation of forbearance. 


It is the absence of sympathy, far more 

than any exce fit. that interferes with truth 
tima w sal Ouly through sympat 
“ Pr 
A 

ne > atiita , ‘ : 4 
words, yet it is } ) t plest i 
and the most useful that mankind can adopt in their 


intercourse with each other. 


The first great point with regard to de 
cision in conduct js to have a definite conception of | 
what to decide upon, and the second to be possessed | 
of sufficient judgment to know if the project should | 
be unfinchingly carried out. 





EVENING POST. 


Femininities. 
Woman's heart is love and song united. 


It is considered a disgrace for a Huindoo 
girl not to be married when sheils eleven or twelve 
years old, 


It will rest you wonderfully to change 
your seat In the room occastonally if you have a long 
day's sewing$to do. 


Every woman who wants to marry goes 
in for protection, After that 
trade—at the dry-goods store, 


If a woman loses her voice driving out 
chickens, ‘could she be called a blackemith? She cer- 
tainly would be a hoarse-shewer, 


Mr. Langtry is living in a little Welsh 
village,and receives, an English Journal announces, 
a weekly remittance from his wite of $16. 

She sang, ‘I want tobe an angel,’’ and 
he swore she was one already. To this 
ingly demurred, Then he married her, 
sustained, * 


“Tt is a duty,”’ says Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘to be 
nice looking.** We trust that young ladies with fair 
hair and blue eyes who feel tempted to wear a red hat 
will bear this in mind, 

Nebraska has one woman 
woman lawyer, six women county superintendents, 
and ten women physicians, Many women are 
gaged in editorial work, 

“Did you dust the furniture this morn 
ing, Mary?’’ asked the mistress. ‘‘No, ma'tam re- 
plied Mary, ‘‘it didn't need it; it had all the dust on it 
that it could easily hold,** 


she believes in free 


she blush- 
Demurrer 


, 


A Rockville, Conn., young lady who was 
of the millinery stores 
"Do 
the 


examining some hats in one 
there one day last}week, innocently Inquired; 
the crushed strawberry hats have the odor of 
fruit?** 

“Say, Mrs. Bunson,’’ said a little girl to 
a lady visitor, ‘‘do you belong a brass band?y’’ 
‘No, my dear, But why do you ask such a 
tion?’ ‘Because masaid you were always blowing 
your own horn.*’ 


“There's music 


ques- 


in the air,’’ remarked 
house 
filled his ears. 
in the air, no doubt; but mighty 


wornan’s accompaniment.’ 


*Yes,’’ replied Fogg, ‘there's music 
little of It in that 


we 
“There,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Nickleplate, 
who affects the antique, ‘‘there Is a vase that is very 
old! ‘Lean see that by the dust on it,’* was the in- 
nocent reply of Mra, Plainly, as she drew an ara- 
besque with her finger on the vase, 


An Oil City man who lost a limb in the 
war has never applied fora pension, When asked the 
reason why he never patin an application, he ex- 
plained that he felt amply compensated for his los. 
because his wife eloped with another man 
was in che arm,. 


The Kentucky law says: 
shall be solemnized without a license 
sued by the clerk of the county in which the female 
resides at the time.’’ Nothing is said here about the 
county in which the male resides, Has the nale Ken- 
tucklan no rights ? 


He had turned and twisted in his seat for 
nearly an hour, vainly trying to make an Jmpression 
on the young lacy who sat behind him. At last he 
asked: ‘Does this train stop at Cleero?’*? "fh don't 
know, sir,’* she quickly replied: ‘hut TL hope so, if 
you think of getting off there, ”* 


while lie 


“No marriage 
therefor, ts- 


It is all well enough to say with the poet 
that truth, wherever found, 
from the pure heart; but Just go and tell a 
once that her little boy is one of the direst in 
town, and see how much homaye you will draw from 


will draw forth homaye 
Weoeman 


liupes 


her heart, no matter how pure it may be, 


If your lace bed-spread and pillow-cov- 


ers are soiled, wash them, and, Instead of bluing 
them, dip them in some very weak cold coffee, and 
they will receive from it a delicate shade of ecru, 


which is so popular for laces Just now, Curtains and 


other articles of the kind may be treated in the same 
way. 
Jones declares that his wife is the most 


“Why, sir, be recent- 
ten 


thrifty woman he ever knew, 
ly exclaimed, ‘‘she has made 
during the last two years—made them herself, 
of the samples she collected in her shopping 
during that time.”° 

There was a grand ball given in Paris at 
‘tof the Theatre 
the upper 

sliver 


Posts 


pateh-work quilts 


sir, cout 


tours 


Francaise 

part of the 
to represent 
encireled the 


which asi the actresses 
appeared as baskets of roses, 

dress made of gold, pearis, or 
wicker work, outof which the 
neck and arms, and run over the skir « 


Summerbreeze’s daughter went on a sa‘l 
ing party the other day, and waa terribly 
Her beau, who nevercould get up courage 
pose, saidto her: **You wouldn't make 
sailor, would you?’* “‘D shouldn't be much of a suc 
cess before the mast," she said, ‘‘hui I’d make a rat 
thing good mate.”’ 

“Well, how do you like the new minis- 
tor?’ she asked, as they came out of the chureh toe 
gether, “Ob, I hardly know yet ‘But wasn't 
that a splendid sermon?’ “Yes, | suppose so; but 
lam not entirely vatisfied yet. | satso tar back that 
I couldu't see him very well. [did so hope we would 
long eyelashes 


bea-sick. 
to pro 
every good 


geta minister with and a (Grecian 


nose! 


A woman who would always love would 


| never grow old; and the love of mother and wife 
would olten give or preserve many charms if it were 
not too frequently combine Pwith conjugal aud pa- 
rental anger This is worth remembering: for there 
remains in the faces of women w »are natur 
a I wef and f 
1 “T- 1 
a . 
inks } af’ : 
male of her kind Pinel 1 waistesand " 
pains should marry and intermarry till wai 
tracted and braius grew shallower to the vanish 


point.’’ As young ladies more or lees tightly-laced 
and young men more or less empty-headed, happen 
to be the rule, the prospects of civilized mankind un- 
der the Proctorian law, of development vf 


the brightest. 


are nut 


minister, one | 





Bell has made $6,000,000 on his telephone. 
A girl has been born out West with three 


tongues. 

Pineapples weighing twelve pounds are 
grown In Sandford, Fla, 

Gas is more out of favor than ever in the 
sitting-rooms of England, 

Mrs. Scoville, sister of Guiteau, wishes to 
have her name changed to Howe. 

Two Reno squaws purchased tickets to 
hear Janauschek’s ‘‘Marie Stuart. ** 

Bears are uncommonly numerows this 
season In the upper portion of Maine. 

Shingles were splitand tin) roofs were 
penetrated by hailstones in Brownsville, (Tean., baat 
week, - 

There are at present in the colleges of the 
Jesult Fathers of the United States over five thousand 
students, 

Rattlesnakes weighing ten 
in the 


pounds and 
seven ounces have been found Santa 


Mountalns, 


Anna 


Pope Leo XITL has an annual income of 
$1,900,000, but it is sald hisexpenses for food are onty 
Wieenta a day. 

At the Vanderbilt University Mies Mary 
Crowell carried off the prize for literary composition 


against 121 males, 


It soothes and cools a feverish patient to 


bathe him in warm water in which a tthe saleratue 
has been dissolved, 
Tough meat may be made as tender as 


any by the addition of alittle vinegar te the water 
when it Is put on te boll, 
Florida papers say that the wee of  to- 


bacco-stems asa fertilizer for orange-weens is at- 


tracting attention all over the State 

A Patagonian usually has bet ome 
but he Isallowed as many as he can suppert. 
ally finds one allhe can take care of, 


wi fe, 


He usue 


The latest thing in the souvenir business 
is to be a record of the season's balls, parties, ete 
ald the belles in keeping itin their memory, 


A Yankee has stormed a prairie dog town 
Inthe West, and captured the animale for theirskina, 
which, made into gloves, rival the finest kid. 


Washington tailors say the right arms ot 


nearly all men of note are fromone to two tlueches 
larger than the left, qllou account of handshaking. 
Peter Moulton, of Unity, Me., 85 years 


Lord'« 
with 


old, amuses bimeelf by legitly the 
Prayer on a plece of paper that can be covered 


a dime, 


writing 


There were three women in Somerset, 
Kentucky, oue day last week who are the mothers 
fifty children, nineteen, seventeen and fourteea 


spective ly. 


ree 


Custom House officiass at Rio Jameiro re- 
cently received a large conslgument from New York 
of petroleum jelly, which was confiscated 
glycerine, 


as nitro- 


\ 

The largest man in the British service is 
Lieutenant Southerland, of the Fitty-stath Regiment, 
He is 4 feet dincehes high, and weighs something over 
wh pound ° 





With 70,000 lawyers in this country, one 


physician toevery thirteea fanthes, and the eotleges 


to get slong 


in full operation, we ought to be atrle 


switnimingly 


If the brass top of a kerosene lamp has 
come off, it plaster-ef-lari« 
wet witha small quautity of mucilage, and will be 


maybe repaired with 


strony as ever, 


Only three 


army of 206,176 


thousand men of the Swiss 
iT) 
are not loating around Washinygtou: t! 
on their faries, 


are active service, but the rest 


are at work 





The cost of transporting a barrel of flou; 


| from Minneapolis to Boston ts §1 The freight on ¢ 
| sack of four holding a barrel, from Minneapolis to 
(elasyow, Scotland, is @1. 2). 


A lady in Searsport, Me., nearly 40 yeara 


| of age, wears a pair of carrings presented her and put 


jn berears when she was three years cold, and whieh 
have never been taken out 

Club life is said to encourage celibacy 
snong Engiishmen, la aldaxurtousclub a bachelor 
ean yet for forty dollarsa year the use of a house 


| which may have cost §a0, 000, 


Mme. Piccolo, a) Parisian drove 


six Hurglars out of ber house with a revolwer ree 


actress, 
rte 


ipa 





ly, and then held two of them, who had ellmnitbed 
| tree, untilthe pollee arrived, 
Publishers of Arnhem, Holland, 
begun printing their publications ln tlue 
light yreen paper, This method, they 
wreat relief to the eye of the reader, 


have 


ink on & 


@tate, gives 
| Syracuse has been imposed upon by two 

for 
ging Cavaries# 


two young toen, whosold paluted sparrewe om 


| narlesattwodollarseach, Two god 


were carried aloug as wa lvertiooments, 


It is said that a son of Prof. Donaldson, 


the lostacronaut, has been compelled tofasi a Roches 





ter, N Vue Just bo send him to the House of Re- 
fuge, that te sotalu an educatiurt 

A Jewish girl at Elmira, N. Y., recently 
marrictda vo y Catholic lawyer. Her father draped 
! house with symbols of mourning, aud sent a neo- 
tie f t ith tvualoeal paper She had escaped 
fr t ‘ y ubing over the back fence 

; 
x 
“ 
——_— <- <——-— 

A SAFE STAND-BY FOR THE Famicy dur 
og the season of Cholera Mur *, Summer Come 
plaints, Cramps, Diarah@a, au! all bowel Com- 

| plaints, is Dr. Jayne's Carminative Balsain--of aa- 
mitted eflicary, aud, If vecasiog shuuld arise, sure wo 


i prove useful, 
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THE FIRST COFFEE. 


ITNUIS fashionable beverage 
cessary of life to the 


politician, and the author, on Nts first intro 
violent 


almost a ne 

merchant, the 
duction in Asia, caused a religious 
schisin ainong the Mahometan doctors, al- 
most as early as the thirteenth century, 
although it was not till towards the middle 
of the sixteenth, that a coflee-house, pro- 
perly so called, was established at Constan- 
tinople; its discovery was announced by a 
iniraculous legendary tale, which each set 
relates in its own way. ; 

“A dervise,”’ a certain 
rational Mussuliman, if such there 
“a dervise, over-flowing with zeal or 
bile, troubled, on 


SAVS heterodox 
ean be, 
with 


was Sorely observing 


that his bretigen were not animated by a 


spirit active as hisown ; he saw, with con. 
cern, that they were listless and drowsy in 
their reliy exer. 


their how lings, 


the performance of nous 


cises, their 
whirlings round, their vertizoes, their bel 
“in whieh 


CCSLACIES, their 


lowings and laboriow breathings 
ata certain period, the 
celled, 

“The dissatistied dervise, 
disturbed 


Turkish priests ¢x- 


taking asolitary 
Spirits, or 
that 
suddenly remarkably 
after the 
herb. Iie 


Infusion of ib; 


walk, to seothe his 
eoo! his heated imagination, observed 
the cattle 
plavsome 
had 
his companions a 


pecaine 


and = lively, animals 


eaten a cerrtain pave 


strony 
their heaviness and torpor were aliost in 
stantly removed, and they performed the 


parts allotted to them with exemplary ac 


tivitv and vigor; the leat, so powerful in 
its effects, proved to be the shrub from 
which coffee berries afterwards were atl - 


ered.” 
“Tt wasin the Six hundred and tiftv-esixth 
vear of the Plewira (about the uiddle ot 
‘ 


the thirteenth century of the Christian sera) 


that Aboubasin Seliaz 2on a pilyrimage 
to the tomb of our trost \ 1"! | betysink- 
ingunder fatigue, extreme leat, and old 
aye, called unto biin Ouicar, a venerable 
Seheick, his ftriend and « bipeal th, rerned 
thas addressed diun: 

* “Teacher of thie faaitiiful! thre Anigel of 
le atti diatha sal J his hand peete ine ce imsed 
from wiv @orruptions the Waters of Para 
dise, I es t pres of 

roproy . it I ies 1 preriar 
t ] 1’ t Jae | iN 

4 = | ae y t! 
peat - 2 
him. w o - ; 
for i i ert i i this 
iMiculties ; farewell, Sermiet ws uk oof 

Abeoutiasa paty Disserrors, aned choo yiastie 
to his good mame cs he would lave spoken 
farther, but lis breath fided, his eves | 
eaimme diin, aod pressing that hand he woes 
to press no dnore, he expired) without a 
groan. 

“Having performed the last offices of 
friendship, Quaar pursted is way: bat, a 
few days alter, dosti devout eoutemplae 


tion, or overWheltmed with sorrow, le wen 


dered from bis assoc nates im the eu 
and was pot Sensible of the danger of: hus 


situation, till iiveolved im one of those whirl 


winds,which, ratsing into the air the sands 


soilof that country, generally prove ce 


structive, 


“balling on bis tace, the fury of the blast, 
and the thick cloud of sand passed over 
hhitve: almost sutloeated with dust, notwith- 
standing the preeaution te had talen, sepa 


rated frou the ev 
Without 
mouth, and 


HEpintoOmS of dis journey, 
Wailer ter troistens his parched 
Piainitiang for Wain of 


sustenance, Le gave himself up for a lost 


} 


man; the stream of lite lled with 
diflieulty, 
to fail and believing 
of death, he 
tions to A 

*An angel of light tteds 


Was pre rym 


perception and sensation began 


Hhitself im the agomes 
poured forth a mental ejaeuda- 
thal. 

ely stood be 
fore him; iis Vocarned thai tes 
the holy ely, 
three mysterious 
suddenly gushed frome the ger 
luxuriantshrab sprung forth tr 


WAVING towards 


and pronouncing deliberately 


Words, a diiiped) stream 
and, and a 
sop thie tear. 
ren sand of the desert: bathing Che temples 
che eves, and the lips of Omar, with the re 
freshing fluid, the celestial messenger dis. 
appeared, 

“The eoo! stream, 
ed from the 


covered the 


andthe berries pluck- 
tree, 


yinan; he poured 


tniraculous soon re 
sinkin 


his soul in thanksgiving, and sunk into a 


dee psieep, Trois Wlilela ive iv Ke In tu 
Vix 

i a 
ott ie t vers ‘ 
shrub, the peculiar gift of our prophet, and 


bhaore particul irly th pre luce of luis favor- 


ed country, Stil continues the solace, eor- 
dial, and comforter of his devoted fol- 
lowers,” 


lanedicine than any Othe@r 


A ee ee ee 


» 


Facetie. 


Mummies 
A balloon 


The moaning of the 


Pressed for time 


An cnormous swell 


Matrimonial music- 


The most useful thing in a Jong run 


Hreath. 
singular fact 


to-morrow 


-To day will be yesterday 


A bee often meets with reverses, but as a 


rule he is successful in the end, 


DR. RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLV ENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISKASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 


Chronte Rheumatism, Serofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, ancerous Aflections, Syplii- 
litte Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, 
Water Brash, Wits swelling. Tuners, Pipe Dis 
eases, Mercurial Disease betnale Complaints, Gront 
“o ypey, Bromebitis, Consumption, 





rthe cure of 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM- 
PLES, BLOTOIES, SALT RHEUM, OLD SORES, 
LLRs, Der. Radway’s Saranpariliian HKe- 
solvent excels all remedial agents, Dt purities the 
bleod, restoring health and siwor: etear skin and 
beautiful complexion secured toatl, 

Liver Complaints, Etc., 
Not only does the Sar-aparillian Resolvent excel all 


medial agents in the eure of Chrouie serofulous, 
‘ tit itionaland Skin Diseases, but at ds the only 





Kidney and Bladder Complaints | 


trinary and Worl) Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes 
Dropey, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 

. Diseuse, Albuminuria, ndinalleasos where 
cre brtehkedust deprosits, oF thre water is thiek, 
udy or mixed with seblstances Like the —_— etan 


. 


eyy, orthreads like white silk, or there ds i i, 
Lark, teblievus ye iranece and white eed A ot depos. 
it. and where there is a pricking, burning sensation 


when passing water, and pain inthe smalbot the back 
4 Y adconege thier de ms, 
<OLD RY DRUGGISTS. 
One botth contains more of the active principles of 


Taken in 
or six 


preparation, 
Poaspeoontul Doses, while others require five 


csouch. One Dollar Per Bottle. 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS INF AMMATIONS. FEVER AND 
GUE CURED AND PREVENTED, 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


DIPHTHERIA, 
Dib Fi- 


RHP UMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, 
CULT BREATHING, 


RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITs VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is nota remedial agent in the world that will 
ure inde c? Venue, "4 all other Malarious, Bili- 
soar pe yph id, Yellow andother tevers, (aided 
Haw Bey ry: so quickas RaAbWaAY's READY 
Reribe 
t men . Diarrhewa, or poulutol ciseharges from 
' mel. are stopped in fifteen or twenty niinoutes 
taking Radway Re adv Relief, Neo eongestion on 
vita ithe he or las-it Ie, Stihl fesbbeow 
the use of the Ry it. "Relief. 
ACHES AND PAINS. 
ada e, Weetner wee or nerve toothache, 
thet i! ‘ wer tishess and sleeplesane =, Vheowutse- 
fist haw pains wd Weahkiness dno tlie back, 
4 rohiedthe vs: pos we 1 tive liner, pleurisv, 
" brit the jobuts, rans tit vel hearte 
roand pains ef all Kinds, Ratio *. Leads Reltet 
will wf andl tea mediate ease, and it Te | ra | “ for 
stew davs effect a perinanenteure.. Price, Se eents, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative. Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Pertectty less, eleyantiv coated with 
late, purtiv, cleanse, and strengthen, 


cum, purge! i 
RADWAY ~ rit for tive eure of all disorders of 


rng sweet 


the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidnevs, Bladder, Ner- 
vous [isesecs, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
Inclige st ’ TDs sprepeia, Bilicnsne Fever, Inflam- 

athe Citic Powe Piles, and all derangements of 
the Int \ ra os rely vegetable, containing 
ance anne , felete rious drugs, 

Beiti~ ‘ Sine sviptems resuitimg from 
TD isern se f the Diivestive Ctruat Constipation, in- 


the Blood in the Head, Acid- 


‘ y } ! 
t\ the ™t h, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
f i. | ‘ +‘ tinthe Stomach, Sour Rrue- 
“ith b ny at the Heart, Choking 
r “=ulleeal » = ‘ ! a lving spall 
I) \ |? ’ Ww ' ' ‘ at 
h ‘ 1» 1 lew Dbet ene 
l at \ e Si ‘ ky 
t - ~ I 
I 
‘ « ts Be Box 
READ*FALSE AND TRUE.” 


si La lett tat RADWAY 4&4 CO... No. 32 
Warren Street. New York. 


4@™ luformation worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


and ask for Radway’s, and see 
is on what you buy 


Ke sure 
bam 


that the 


‘*Radway** 


W honest Dyspepties free of charge. 











- — 3. 


Dyspepsia is the Mother ef the Following Complaints 


Sick Headache, Nausea, Vertigo, Dimness of Sight, Loss of Appetite, Wasting of 
Strength, Flatulence, with frequent Belching of Wind, Bilious Vomiting, Burn- 
ing Sensation at the Pit of the Stomach, Oppression after Eating, De- 
pression of Spirits, Palpitation of the Heart, Pain in the Pit of 
the Stomach, or towards Right Side, Uneasiness of the 


Bowels, Irritability of Temper, Sallowness 


of Complexion, Etc., Ete. 
—<> - —-—~<>— 
The Code of Ethies prevented this Infallible Remedy from coming before the 
public for a period of 23 years. 


It was the Favorite Preseription of one of our late and highly-esteemed 
Physicians, who enjoved a very extensive Praetiee in Philadelphia from 1834 to 
the time of his demise in IS7I. 

The secret of this Preparation was offered to the Medieal Fraternity about the 
year 1837, with a very lengthy Thesis on Dyspepsia, but was respecttully declined, 
owing toltapprouching the Homeropathie System of Treatment, but as years 


rolled by it was noticed that the discoverer of this remarkable Remedy was making 
rapid Strides in his Profession, aud it was ascertained that two-thirds of his practice 
was devoted to Dyspepties. 

Shortly after this discovery an Unsuceessful effort was made by many “prominent 
in the Profession do obtain the Formatla and adopt the Treatment.’’ The discoverer 
hover forgot the rejected **Formula and Thesis.** As adevoted Friend and Stu- 
dent PE had several years’ experience in the preparation of these Powders and became 
sole owner of the Formula as part of a lesaey. I then commenced putting the Remedy 
up in Packages of 30 Powders, sufficient for 10 days’ treatment, and treating the poor and 
But the demand for gratuitous packages increased to 
such an extent that T was obliged to discontinue the distribution. But, in order that Dys- 
pepties thay avail themselves of this remarkable Remedy at a reasonable price, I decided 
to give the 10 days’ treatment for One Dollar, and I feel confident that no other Remedy 


exists that has the same action and results. The action of these Powders, when taken 
into the system, is directly upon the food during the process of digestion, absorbing gases, 
roficong ceils and correcting aerid seerctions, thus improving the appetite, promot- 


ing digestion and giving tone and vigor to the entire system. 

They act imimediately upon the chyime and echyle, the nutritive portion of the food, 
containing the elements and source of the blood, that vital foree which keeps all the ma- 
chinery of animal life in motion. 

Several thousand packages of these Powders have been sold without the aid of the 
mediums, but as there are thousands o 


press or other advertising f Dyspeptics who are 


not aware of this Treatment, I am obliged to reso:t to this expensive method to bring it 
to their notice, and, I trust, vou will not class this Treatment with the worthless reme- 
dies you may have used. Your Druggist can readily obtain a package for you (if 
obliging) through the wholesale druggists who are supplied by iny agents, Johnston, 
Holloway & Co, pro- 


» 602 Arch street, Philadelphia. Should you have any difficulty in 


curing them at home, enclose One Dollar to my address orto my agents and you will 


receive a package by the next mail. Postage stamps accepted. 
The editor of this paper can certify to my responsibility and standing. 
Very Respectfully, 


LABORATORY, (839 SEYBERT ST., Philadelphia, Pa. 


nie SHUT YOUR MOUTH eee _ BREATHING 


Nature intended ogee at you should breathe through your r Nose. Keep your Nostrils, 


tree of Foul Mucus, in order that vour Lungs mav be sur d with Pure Air. 
A Nose « eged with } il Mueus. Pois S every reath of air entering the Lungs 
Cieanse t ssages with “SNUFFENE leniov New Life $ 
SNUEFENE s put uy ; ‘ Car Enameled Hineed-L 
B x, (ConVerent ior the pocket, ) and retails at 25 Cents, which should induce ever 
to obtain it and enjoy the blessing of Good Health. 


H 
The filthy habit of Hemming, Hawking and 
Mucus is cured by SNUFFENE 
Seld and recommenaca y over 522 Druggists in Phil: adel phia. 
[tthe Druggist in your vicinity cannot sup ply you, send me the amount in 
Stainps and you will receive i box by mail. Address. 


Laboratory, 1839 Seybert St. FRANK E. ENGELMAN, Philadelphia, Penns 


Spitting, and the swallowing of Fou! 


Px yeti ge 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





“Presenting the Bride” Har From 


———=>-- - -~<.__ 


Glenwood, Iowa., May 21, ’82 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,*’ 
came duly tg hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed it to be. I willsee what I can do for you in 
the way of new subscribers, 


B. 8. B, 


Taylor’s Bridge, N. C., May 19, '82. 
Falitor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
tiful picture, **Presenting the Bride,’’ in due time, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations, Shall see what I can 
do for you in the way of subseribers. 





a. B.D. 





Portsmouth, Va., May 24, ’82. 
Editors Post—I received my preiium for The Post, 
for which accept tuanks, [tis the most beautiful pre- 


mium I ever saw. 
GG. H. A, 


Janesville, Ind., May 22, ’83. 

Editor Saturday Evening Post~Your magnificent 
‘premium picture, ‘*Presenting the Bride,’* at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. Lam greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for such a beautiful 
present. I have shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding, 
Will do all that lies in my power to increase your sub- 
cription list. 





C. A. W. 


Weir City, Kan., May 19, 82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride, ** was duly receivéd, and 
am more than picased with ft. It is by far the hand- 


somest picture Lever saw. 
F.8. 


Rock Bluff, Fla., May 19, °83, 
Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘‘Present- 
ing the Bride,** and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. Iam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
somest and most valuable premium they ever saw, 
8s. W. Jd. 


Cadaretta, Miss., May 21, 83. 


The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
It is beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it, All who have seen the picture | 
think itis just superb, Expect to gct you numerous 
subscribers in a few days. 


Editor Post 
Bride, *’ received, 


We Wy Fe 
Greenville, Tex., May 20, ’82 
¥ Editor Post—I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure aid you 


in raising your subscription Jist, and I think I can 
get a great many suvscribers for you, R 
» ©. 
Baldwin, Wis., May 19, ’83. 
Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘‘Presenting 


the Bride, ** in duc time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscribe 
ers from me shortly,as many of iny friends expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 

F. H. T. 





Philmont, 8. C., May 22, ’82. 
Editor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, andam very much pleased with it, 
It is farahead of the premivims usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 
subseribers. Am quite proud of it, 


A, A.B. 

Macon, Mo., May 21, ’83. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’ came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 


premium. I have received any premiums, but yours 
leads them all. Will send some subscriptions soon, 
SZ 





Browning, Mo, May 19, ’82. 
Editor Post—The premium picture, ‘Presenting the 

Bride’* received, and 1 consider it grand. I have 

shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 


‘one of them pronounce it beautiful, : 
M.E. A. 
Martin, Tenn.. May 22, 82. 
Fditor Post—I have received premium, “Pre- | 


my most san- | 
Will get some 


senting the Bride.** It far surpasses 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! 
subscribers for you. 





A. N. 
Sheldon, Ill., May 23, °83. | 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—The pic cute, **Pre- | 
senting the Bride, ** has come to hand, and in good 


with it, indeed, I 
neighbors, and they 
Will send you | 


H. 


condition. Iam much pleased 
have shown it tosome of my 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful. 
some subscribers soon. 


| 
| 


0. W. 





Malvern, Iowa., May 1%, ’83. 
Editor Post—‘‘Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 
in our gallery for the inspection of our friends. 
F.C. 
Pleasantville, Ind., May 22, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received. THE PosTis a splendid literary journal. 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the picture 


wonsiders it grand, 


A. dc M 


Mas May 25, ’83 


Bostor 


Corvallis, Ore., May 15, 

Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 

senting the EBride,’* and think it very beautiful, Had 

it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival. It 
ip admired by everybody. 
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BROKE. 





Broke, broke, broke ! 
I have squander! the uttermost sou, 
And have failed in my efforts ta utter 
One trivial, last 1.0. U. 


Oh, well for the infant in arms 
That for ducats he need not fret: 

Oh, well for the placid corpse 
That he*s settled pis final debt. 


And dun after dun comes tn, 
Each bringing his little account; 

And oh, for the touch of a five-dollar bill 
Or a check for a large amount. 


Broke, broke, broke! 
My course as a student is run; 
I'll back to my childhood’s home and act 
The role of the prodigal son. 
—U.N. Nong. 


EP oe 


Humorous. 


“Out of the weigh—Broken-down scales. 


To be certain ot getting a bite when you 
want it, take it along with you. 


Out in Illinois if a man washes his face 
twice a day and wears a collar and necktie they call 
him a dude, 


A California man choked himself to death 
with a tape-measure. The coroner's verdict was 
that he died by inches. 


A genius advertised, ‘‘A sewing-machine 
for twenty-five cents in stamps,** and his dupes did 
not see the point until they received a cambric nee- 
dle. 


A school in Vermont is presided over by 
a cross-eyed teacher. “That boy that I am looking 
at will step out on the floor.’’ Twenty-seven walked 
out. 


There is no chance for a man arrested on 
the charge of stealing an umbrella. Every citizen on 
the Jury will think it greatly resembles one that he 
lost. 


The artless boast of a Galveston minister, 
‘‘T have a member in my congregation who, unre- 
strained by grace, could whip any man in the State of 
Texas,.** 

“Ipvestigator’’ wants to know what is 
good for cabbage worins. Bless your heart, man, cab- 
bage, of course. A good plump cabbage will last 
several worms a week, 


Frequent mention is made of the silvery 
voices of singers, but she who gets $4,000 for an even- 
ing singing, has something more precious than sil- 
ver, She has precious tones. 


A little girl, on being told something 
which much amused her, exclaimed emphatically, *‘I 
shall remember that the whole of my life, and when 
I torget it 1 will write it down,’* 


The meanest man we have heard of this 
season Is the fellow who telegraphed his sympathy to 
a friend who had just lost everything tn speculation, 
and made him pay for the message, 


Students, after a sumptuous repast, to 
“Our compliments to your kitchen and cel- 
lar. We have agreed to have arunning match, and 
the one who comes out last will pay the bill. Wiil 
you kindly give ns the signal to start?’’ The beam- 
ing host slowly counts one, twothree; the students 
disappear round the corner, and are seen no more by 
the aforesaid host, 


host: 


om —_- «© ell 
INDULGENT parents who allow their children to 
eat heartily of high-seasoned food, rich pies, cake, 


ete., will have to use Hop Bitters to prevent indiges- 
tion, sleepless nights, sickness, pain, and, perhaps, 
death, No tamily is eafe without thein in the house, 
eS 
Superfiluous Hair 
Madame Wam bold’s Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
circular, Madame WAMBOLD, #4 Sawycr Sireet, 
Boston, Mass. 


-- ———-—— © 
aa” When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found in these columns they will 


confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 





vertiser by naming (he *. turds Evening 
Post. 
AGENTS WANTED 


wa NTED.—LADIES and young men wishing to 
earn $l to@every day quietly at their homes; 
work furnished; sent by 
stamps required tor reply 


no canvassing; no 
address Edward 


mall: 
Please 


F. Davis _Co,, 58 South Main St., Fall River, Mass. 
Make money selling our family Medi- 
Agents cines. No capital required, Standard 
5 Cure Co., 197 


eari St., New York, 


RY gaps * 


nee Tee Geen fae ta Beck, 
r for cash, and sold at lowest city priess. 


Sh LY sod ° 


‘ Oetite, Ze. Senet 
Oth & Marker &., Piiiade. 






fie 

nmte’, 

jon “880 

mOOPER 4: OONA 
C7’ Please say where_you saw 

' ANDRETH’S SEEDS ee 
4 ARE THE BES 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
( : 
> 


Ziand ZS. Sixth St., Phila., 
er Pr , Start 


T PAYS*to « r i I g 
“a ‘ ¥ & A 


aa ostpa 1.} bGe.. Neanea li 
SUNS f=: evowers: 5 Bye ie Barge ns. 44-page Catmogne free 


H.W. Bates, Boston, Mass 
lendid !0 Latest Style Chromo Cards, name on Mx 
SS remium with 3 packs. FE. H. Pardee, New Haven Ct. 


Salarys' 





Pa 
- A MONTH & board por S e Young Men 
or tee . in each county 4{dresa, 

. ZIEGLER ACO.,, P Miladelphia, Pa 


eepetne Hait Cured in 16 
“nd daze. No pay till Cered, 
ba J. STEPMEMS, Lebanon, Ohia 


nd Expenses tomen and women agents. 
E Whitney, nursery man, Rochester, NY 








| 


WILLIAM T. TOTTEN, | 


(SUCCESSOR TO HENRY TOTTEN £00.) 


Wholesale & Retail Patent Medicine Dealer, 
672 N. TENTH ST., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hop Ritte ra, ® cents, 

Warner's Safe Kidne vand Liver Cure, 
Radway's Resolvent, 75 cents. 
Hadway’s Keady Reliet, & cents. (3 bottles $1. 
Radway'’s Regulating Pills, 1 cents 

Hall's kienting Hair Kenewer, 6) cents 
Swayne's Ointment, Beenty. (Shoxes $1) 
Alleock’s Porous Plaster’, 1) cents, 

Benson's Capcine Porous Plasters, cents, 
Jayne's Expectorant, ®Beents. (4 bottles ¢2.) 
Cuticura Kesolvent, 75 cents, 

Cuticura Soap, Iscents. (S cakes We.) 


Sicente, 





Samaritan Nervine, $1.00, 
Fellow @tlypophosphites, $1.00, 
Kidney-Wort, Seents, (bottles @2.15.) 








Aspargo, To cents, (3 bottles @2.) 
Horsford* s Acid Phosphate (small) Be, (4 bottles 
Horstord’s Acid Phosphate (large) 75.04 bottles 


: 


Benson's Celery and Chamomile Piil«, ase. 
boxes $1.) 

Benson's Skin Cure, 7 cents, 

Swaim's Panacea, i fm, 

8.8. 8. (Large $1.75 size) $1.23: amall 75 cents. } 

Ely‘s Cream Balm, a cents, (3 bottles $1.) 

Seven Barks, ce nts. (3 bottles $1.) 

Allen's Brain Food, 75 cents. (4 bottles §2.) 

Crosby's Vitalized Phosphate s Te. (Bbhottles Hy | 


Mrs. Pinkham's Compound, Joe, (3 waste To 
Hunt's Remedy (1.25 sige ) Bie st amall Me, 
Hoffs Extract of Malt, Dozen, 4.50, 
West's Nerveand Brain’ Tre atment, st 
Thorn’s Extract of Sarsaparilla and ¢ apaiba 
ported) $1, 
Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery, 70c, 
Pierce's Favorite Preseription, §1. 
Ayers Sarsaparilla, Joe, (3 bottles, §2.) 
Aye ra Cherry Pector al, Tie. (3 bottles 2.) 
Green's August Flower, (large) #e, 
Jayne's, Carter's, Tutt's Pills, lic. box each, 
chenck's, Aver’s, Warner's Safe P lite, de. boxpfeach 
Seemann Pills, Re. (3 boxes abe 
aa Keference—Manufac turers of GOODS WESSEL I. 


NERVOUS: DEBILITY 


Vital@Weakness and Prostration, from overwork 
or inaiscretion, is radically and promptly cured by 


EUMPHREYS' HOMECPATHIC SPECIFIC No, 28 


ears, and is the most ancceasful rem- 
ice $1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial 
wder ber $5, sent post free on receipt ~4 price. — 

Jumphreys’ Homeopa athic Medici 
m Street, low 


(3 bottles #2 





oe 


ow’ 








No. 21 & 23 South Sixth St.. 


Between Market and Chestout Streets, 
DELAWARE AVE. A&A ARCH ST., PHILA. 


large askortment, of heat quality 
Flower roots for Spring planting. Fivery thing of the 
best tor farm, yvarden, or country seat, Send for 


catalogue, D. LANDRETH & SONS 


UTOMATIC ORGANS,ONLY 65.00. 
lars free, Harbach Organina Cs o., Philada., 


Flower Seeda in 


( ireu- 


Va. 


JohnWanamaker’s 


Everything in Dry Goods, 












Wearing Appardl and 
Housekeeping Appoint- 
ments sent by s. , express or freight, accord 
ne to circumstances—subject to return and 
refund of money if not satisfactory, Cata 
logue, with details, mailed on application 














) JOHN WANAMAKER, Puttaperruts 
We have the largest retall stock In tne nited States 
Relieved and cured without the Injury trusses lnfiiet 
by Dr. J. A. SHE RMAN’S system, 
Those who value tinmunity frow strangulated rap- 


ture,fand the comforts of plrysical soundne should 


lose no Uline in securing the benefits of his treatment 
and remedies His hook, containing likenesses of 
bad cases before and after cure, with evidence of lila 


success, and Indorsements from distingulehed plivel 





clans, clergyinen, merchants, farmers, engineers, and 
others, is mailed to those who send ten cents. Prin 
| pal office, No. 251 Broadway, N 
Always ask for 
PENS! ESTERBROOK'S 
or sale by all <tationer 
26 John Street, New ¥ 
MORPHINE HABIT, 
No pay till cured en 
years established, f,000 
cured State cnae Ir. 
Marsh, Quincy, Mic! 
AND ..OT 
WL WEAR OCT. 









makers. By mail, 26 Circulars 
8. BIKCH & OO. , 88 Dey St. Nh. ¥ 


SOLD?" 


RS Packare graateet thing ont! for vonng 

men and ladies With this paceaege® )oa can 
LOVE::: those langh who never aueh You can 
have heanre of fan. Dor 't fa! toardercones 

1. rr. 





Only Wc. postpaid WORTH BROS , 136 s.454 ow 
- Entirely new «styles of Chromo Vi-iting card 
At |) or @ new Panelled Gold & silver Chromos, with 
e name, 1@e. NAS#AU CAKD C4s., Nassau, N.Y. 


| 





IT LEADS ALL. 


No other blood-purifying medicine is made, 
or has-ever been prepared, which so com- 
pletely meets the wanu physicians aud 
the general public as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


It leads the list as a truly seientifie p - 
tion for all blood diseases. If there is a lurk- 
ing taint of Scrofula about you 
FULA AVER'S SARSAPARILLA will 
islodge it and expel it from your system. 
CAT constitutional or serofulous Catarrh, 
CATARR oo SARSAPARILLA is the 
RRH true remedy. It has cured 
numberless cases. will stop the nauseous 
eatarrhal discharges, and remove the sieken- 
ing odor of the bre ath, which are imlications 
of scrofulous origin 


ULCEROUS " Hutto, Tex., Sept. 24, 1482. 


“At the age of two yveara one of 


my children was terribly afflicted 

with uleerous running sores on its 

face aml neck, At the same time ite eyes 
were swollen, much inflamed, and very sore. 
S E Physicians told us that a pow- 
ORE YES, erfulalterative medicine muat 
be employed, They united in recommending 
AYERS SARSAPAHILLA. A few doses pro- 
duced @ perceptible improvement, which, by 
an adherence to your directions, was contin 
ued toa complete and permanent cure. No 
evidence has since appeared of the existence 
of any serofulous tendencies; and no treat- 


ment of any disorder was ever attended by 
more prompt or effectual results. 


B. F. 
PREPARED BY 


Dr.J.C.Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


$1, six bottles for $5. 


puny hy 


Yours truly, Jounson.”” 


Sold by all Drugyists; 














BEFORE — AND — AF TER 


Electrie Appliances are sent on 30 Days’ Trial. 


TO MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, 


HO are suffering from Nenvors Deorery, 

Lost Vitatity, Lack oF Neuve For « any 
Vicon, Wasting Wraksrsses and all thoes disemses 
of a PERSONAL Natt ne resulting from Aevses end 
Orage Cavers, Bpeedy relief and complete resto 
ration Of HRALTH, Vicokand MANHOOD (, UARANTERD. 
The grandest discovery of the Nineteenth Century 
bend at once for lilustrated Pamplietfree. Address 


VOLTAIC BELT CO., MARSHALL, MICH, 











R. DOLLARD, 
513 


CHESTNUT ST., 
Vhiladelphia, 
Premier Artist 


IN TEAR. 





Inventor of the rlebrated GOSSAN ZR VEN 
TILATING WiGk and ELASTIC BA ZD 
TOULPEES. 

Instructions to enable Tadb ned Ceentlemen tae 
measure their own heads wit weurs 

Fook Wit.s, ENC OE rote (ALPS 
Nod, Dhie ronald of the ise tes 

lhiead Now dl, From torebead tack 
2 h n fore vl far as tea 
rthe headte No (over rehead ae 
No brom ear 1 ' ras rey 
ver the toy \ ‘) 1 en of 
NO i broom eart it } 
roundt ‘ 

He basa ‘ eat ! ‘ ! lid Stoek f 
fae \‘ i i j \ Ifa Wig 
Rrisette lira fu t entie tiitita 

ured ad hhemy ' ' Patel t 9 thie 
! 1 tte ' ‘ ' ' A ! re 

‘ at it 

# ‘ rip xia and teentlemen’s 
'f 

eco to the Sick! 
" , ! tte disease, 
nee ‘ of suffer- 
" ‘ ‘Tn ath 'Syinp- 
pure tla, : 
t ‘ ‘ ! y re. 
ter, die t ‘ gid 44, 
' ! } sencn 
ye kin “WADE 1 re ty gently re 
wa ' ' ‘ P anel ¢ } 
y tive ‘ ta t roe ‘wp 
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Italiane and Orieatal Views, summer, lc tompaeg me ao 
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light an4 marine semen, ® beaut yer? 
enameled & wiuiy rnamein fe a iy te 10 a 90 
peace iil cserened be revr.iurn List sent @ th ea & Aqeate 
make bay ent 


Tes PRINTING io. ‘hheehferd, Cons 


Books.--125 Tons 


of Standard Books, ™ 
CHOICE ‘ent for exa: nation hef 


iny ol 


MONTH. 
sn git two cents 


type, ° BIG for the la: “La \ 


prices too low Menti 


free 
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JOHN B. ALDEN Publisher, i8 Vesey St., New York. 
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| Tie 
er ‘ | mals’ heads brocaded so as to simulate em- | mentof household decoration is to be com- 
La eS Q) p tment. | tn in | Jed, and when th ditions are 
broidery in velvet applique over a plain ended, and when these corn 
: e ar en : pee ppd P joined, as in Lustra Painting, 0 — Orres on ence, 
, ' , amount of labor in execution, and with a ae eee 
FANHION CHAT. | Brocaded, satin-like woolens of light tex- | jy, derate outlay for materials, we feel sure | TELE, (€ amden, N. J.)—As you state the 
. . ture are another element tn this collection | our readers will like to learn something of | ©4€¢ the lady’s husband does not appear to have any 
P]MIE materials preferred for morning toi. | ,, varied already. the art, and that some ofthem will try it, | Te*seu to be offended with you, but married womed 
lets this mont! :8 er serge, vi .” ‘ ‘ particularly when we inform them that it | 0! 6004 feelings—whom a man Js the better tor know-} 
Ms month are summer serge, vi These woolen tissues have quite the look | | is attracted the attention of the Princess | '"%—4e not have male friends who are not their hus” 
gogne, and twilled veiling. _ of silken ones, and they are, indeed, made | cater agent | spe if the adornment of | P8%4*°:friends. 
Plaids are inuch worn. partly of silk. They are pretty and effec- ‘one of her rooms. T. N., (Penobscot, Me.) —We have never 
Sicilienne and colienne form {charming tive, while Inexpensive. Justra painting is the art of painting | bad anything to do with clairvoyant doctors, and 
visiting toilets, but among new sumuiner Ottoman tissues jn wool and silk, thickly flower, fruit, and arabesque designs in me- caysequently have no information on which to base 
fabrics gros-de-sicile is the one ‘ferred t 1 : | tallie and powder colors upon velveteen, | 8 Pinion concerning them, But we have no faith 
4 16 one preferr ») ribbed or in brocaded patterns, are used in | Roman satin, and linen fabrics, in any pretensions to supernatural powers on the 
all others. : | combination with plain fabrics matched in Asits name points out,the colors employ- | P** of anybody. 
It is a very sont ribbed style of silk w hich color. ed throw out a melallic lustre, and there- READER, (Phila., Pa.)—The letters P. P. 
‘ is trimmed witha kind of passementerie fore the painting accomplished cannot be | ©, stand forthe French words Pour prendre conge, 


imitating cherries hanging by the stem. 
These cherries are of course 
color as the dress. Forest green js a tavor- 


ite shade, 


of the same | 


Brocaded grenadines are combined with 
plain satin, Fite, or foulard, sometimes of 
a different color from the grenadine. To 
conclude the list of new materiais for sum- 
iner dresses we must mention the new cre- 


A prettyjnovelty consists in satin vests | pons, both plain and brocaded; printed or 


embroidered all over with tiny spangles of | 


mother-of-pearl, 

These vests can be worn with different 
bodices, which are made apart from the 
skirt. Silk gauze, Lrocaded with large vel- 
vet flowers, is emmployed for both morning 
and evening dressy costuines, It is 
up intoStunics over surah skirt to match, 


Asto the new fashion of making up 


made 


brocaded pompadour fabrics ; percales, sat- 
inettes, and cambrics in stripes, checks, 
bouquets, or detached flower patterns over- 
pale buff, cream, or ivory-colored grounds, 
With the latter tissues blouse-bodics are 
made with paniers gathered in at the waist, 
and fastened either with a sash and flowing 
ends, or with a belt and buckles, 

Some dresses are made a disposition—that 


after nature, and has to consist of conven- 
tional coloring; but the rich artistic effects 
obtained by the various shades of gold and 
silver, relieved and soitened by being shad- 
ed with crimson, purple, and green powder 
colors, are just the tones required tor the 
articles that the work is used for. 

At the first glance some affinity to tapes- 
try painting might be assumed ffom the 
fact that both arts consist in coloring tex- 
tiles, the two are quite distinct, the colors 
used in tapestry being virtually dyes, ap- 
plied to a peculiarly woven canvas and 
sinking into that so as to be incorporated 





into it. 
The lustra colors remain upon the sur- 
face of a material, which need not be made 


which mean to take le.ve. Many persons when 
making their round of farewell visits, on leaving a 
place in which they have been living, use cards with 
these letters in one corner. 


Anxious, (Boston, Mass.)—A young 
lady should always wait for the elder lady to speak 
or bow first, Shecansmile as she approaches, but 
wait for her to recognize hcr, unless there fs an inti- 
mate frienship between them, and then it does not 
matter which it is that speaks first. 


SIMPLE, (Treneau, Wis.)—If a gentle- 
man is corresponding with a lady upon some matter 
of business, or desires a favor in the way of busi- 
ness, he may and should send a postage stamp for a 
reply to lis favor ; but if she is a triend or an ac- 
quaintance with whom he is in correspondence, it is 
not proper that he should send a stamp for a reply, 


dresses, simplest shapes seein to please | ‘ith ats or i oriatec ern over | On purpose for the work,and are kept raised ‘ : * 

best. : , | or pincers tttnacte Sipe eset po by the aaodions used with them, which at | WALTER, (Logan, W. Va.)—If the 
= — ; a lace groun ’ one and the same time prevents them froin | Sahara were converted into a salt water lake, it would 
The Duchesse de Chartres coat is much in flowers to match for trimming the whole sinking intothe fabric, and securely at- | have the effect of makiny the climate of the South of 

vogue. costuine. taches them to it so that no rubbing or pres- | Europe a little moister, and would moderate or pre- 


It forms two great lappets in front, which 
come down to the edge of the skirt, and a 
basque at the back falling over the tourn- 
ure. 

This style of coat is useful for moderniz- 
ing last year’s dresses. It is made of black 
gauze beaded with jet for black toilets, snd 
of brocaded colored ilk to wear with plain 
colored skirts. | 

One of the prettiest | have seen was of 
old-gold satin, brocaded with shaded gilli- 
flowers; another was of ciel-blue gros- 
grain brocaded witht silver; a third of 
copper and moss-colored striped pekin, 
edged with a double pinked-out ruche. 

I have just been examining samples of 
new and beautiful muslins for suminer 
dresses, 

They are printed muslins, in patterns of 
the newest tints, thrown over white, buff, 
ciel, cream, heliotrope, and salmon-pink 
grounds, 

Detached flowers, such as tulips, carna- 
tions, poppies, and passion-flowers, beauti- 
fully shaded from mature, are more fash- 
ionable this year than bouquets, 

The foliage, when there is any, is oftener 
in shades of camaieu-gray than ip shades of 
green. 

The new sateens are also lovely. Large 


flowers, such as the heart’s-ease, the carna- 


A new style of summer inantle is the 
Marchesa, which is made of soft cashmere 


or silk. 


It forms asort of round cape, coming 


down only a very little lower than the waist 
| and one large square lappel in front. 
trimming is black Spanish lace ; it 1s placed 
in circles with spaces as wide as itself be- 
tween trom the neck tothe edge? and also 
in three rows round the lappel, tae centre 
of which is ornamented with embroidery or 


The 


beaded passeimenterie. 

Loops and ends of black faille or satin 
ribbon are put on en cascade all down the 
front from the neck to the waist line. 

This mantle leaves the arms uncovered 
from the elbow. 

Toilets in the Henri II. style are fashion- 


able. 


Here isan example: Skirt of bluish- 


uray veiling arranged at regular distances 
into a series of three narrow pleats, gath- 
ered togetber here and there by cockade 
bows of telegramm-blue velvet ; a fluting of 
taille of the same color shows beyond the 
edge. 


This skirt is short and scant; a short 


drapery is pleated across it at the tp, 
caught up at the sides and continued be- 
hind in a small puffed tournure. 


‘This drapery isof grayish-blue silk bro- 





sure injures then. 

In other essentials it also differs: in lus- 
tra the material supplies the background, 
and only the design has to be painted 
(hence its greater quickness of execution ), 
and as we noticed before, the coloring is 
limited and not realistic. 

The materials used are the colors sold in 
little bottles, from twenty cents up 
bottle, which consists ot four shades of gold 
fromm a bright gold to a deep red gold, one 
shade of silver and one of green, black, 
white, blue and purple. 

A bottle of medium, price one ehilling, a 
china palette divided into compartments, 
sable brushes for work upon linen, and for 
tine linen, and hoghair brushes for work 
upon velveteen and satin sheeting. 

The handsomest articles painted are— 
portieres of velveteen and screens of the 
Sane ; next to these, mantel-borders, cur- 
tain ditto, counterpanes and_ tablecloths, 


| either of velveteen or satin sheeting ; and 


for sinall things, d‘oyleys and chair backs 
in fine white linen, walipockets, cushions, 
mats, bandkerchief-cases, ete. 

The lustra is warranted to wash when 
executed upon tine white linen,Lut it looks 
equally well when the design is painted 
upon gray Zulu cloth. 

Deep olive greens, maroons, and rich 
browns are the best colors to select for vel- 
veteens and Roman sheetings. 

With regard to the designs, those known 
as conventionalized fruit and flowers, such 
as are used upon really good crewel-work 


vent the distressingly hot and dry wind, which some- 
times afflicts Italy. Some good engineers think the 
plan of flooding the Sahara impracticable. Africa 
supplies many articles of use and luxury, hasshelt- 
ered in the past igh civilizations, 


TITANIA, (Delaware, Iowa.)—(1.) A 
young lady with fair complexion, light blue eyes, 
some color, and red hair, ought to wear bottle-green, 
seal-brown, dark blue, dark cardinal, olive, helio- 
trope and black ; and should avoid all grays and neu- 
tral tints. (2) ‘*Titian-red** isa red much affected 
by Titian or Tiziano Vecelllo, a celebrated Venetian 
painter who lived from 1477 to 1576, for the hair of the 
women in his pictures, (3) Titania was the wife of 
Oberon, and,queen of the fairies, Oberon being king 
of those merry littie folk. 


Ficut, (Toland, Conn.)—The question 
of rightis one for personal judgment. The case 
ought to be adjudicated in the council of conscience. 
The head of the tamily is the proper person to deter- 
mine the issue raised. It is always possible to do 
right, by doing what we seriously believe to be right, 
and abstaining from all we think wrong, In this in- 
stance there is probably no question of right or 
wrong in the matter, beyond that which grows out of 
the question of prudence. Obviously we cannot an- 
swer the question proposed more directly, 


B. F. T., (Chicago, Ill.)—‘*What is the 
truest proof of a man’s love for a beautiful woman 
who is nothing to him inany way? I do not mean 
common ignorant men, or boys, but a man of years, 
of understanding, and of education, Now, please do 
not laugh at me, forl am in dead earnest. and am 
nota girl of sixteen, either.** It is doubtful whether 
a manu could love a beautiful woman devotedly with- 
out her being *‘something tohim.*? She would be 
apt to be, atleastin his own estimation, *‘the day 
star of his life, 


: other sentimental thi f 
; yatterns, are the ones to select. or some ot ling o 
ion, the bollvhoeck, and the ehina-aster ee - . a pact ’ sel . vd 
pray de pet * eaded with bright red poppies ; a bow of The pattern must be distinct, with well- the kind. 
are scattered ether over light or dark j1uo velvet is placed on the left side. Glove | detined, large, well-shaped leaves, such as 


grounds, 
The useful sateen dress is that 
black, dark yreen, 


with the 


yarnet, or seal-brown 


fitting bodice, deeply peaked in front and 
atthe backy of the grayish-blue veiling, 


the vine, oak, virginia creeper, orange, 


| pomegranate, iris, lilium lancifolium, nas- 


turtiuin; while the fruit and flowers of 


MARK T., (Chester, Pa.)—It is very plain 
tous that the young lady was only flirting with 
you. Finding youan agreeable companion during 
her visit to your sister, she permitted and encouraged 


with bands.of the brocaded silk put on as 
braces, 

The sleeves of the veiling are gathered 
in fullat the armholes, but drawn tight 
twice round the arm at regular distances 
by bracelets of telegram-blue velvet, and 
tinished by a silk fluting of the same color 
and a ruche of white silk gauze. 


you to make love toher as an agreeable means of 
breaking up the monotony of what she might have 
considered a dull visit otherwise, She probably 
thought, also, that under these circumstances you 
wouid be stimulated to devise ways and means of 
amusing and entertaining her you would not do if 
she were regarded merely asa visitor. It is better to 
drop the matter and Lot give her another thought. 


these plants are all good. 

(iood arabesque and well-shaped antique 
conventional patterns are also suitable. 

To paint upon satin sheeting, trace the 
outline of the design upon linen tracing- 
paper, lay the material upon a_ piece of 
plate-glass, then lay down some carbonised 
tracing-paper, and over all the linen trac- 
ing- paper. 


ground ; while the more dressy toilet is of 
light shades «of bull, pink, 
with brightiv-tinted floral patterns, 

Plain, dotted, or chec..ed sateen is also in 
great favor, as well as that appears 
in cashinere orjlndian patterns.  Eiaibroid- 
ery, and even lace, will be the favorite 


or sea-green, 





which 


J. L., (Norristown, Pa.)—Arf exact solar 





trimmings this summer for muslin and = sa- 

tecn dresses, 
White and black 

jonable, either in 


fabrics are very fash- 
chessboard  pat- 
terns, checks large or medium-sized,streak- 
ed with black or white, 

Chess-board or checked patterns Are®also 
inuch worn in two or three colors en eam- 
aieu, dead-leaf, nut,and ivory, for instance; 
and also streaks crossing one another in 
bright colors: and plaids in all sizes, modilti- 
eations of the Madras pattern. 

All this, without being particularly novel 
is somewhat unlike what has seen 
hitherto, thanks to the new combinations 
and extreme variety in their coloring. Red 
Havana-brown, sand-gray, French gray, 
white, and blue, divided by mixed and 
chined tints ol tained in the weaving of the 
material, are all combined, and that often 
for the same fabric. 

There is nothing gaudy about such tiss- 
ues, for the different shades are graduated 
and blended most tastefully. 

Sometimes the streaks are somewhat in 
relief and irregular, asin the fatrie foran- 
erly called bourrette. 

There are also Persian, Indian, and Jap- 


anese designs, some in rich shades of red 


regular 


been 


and gold, othersin pine patterns of faded 
oolors., 

Shaw! pa rns, pointed or brocaded, ars 
also sold by the yard for inaking up cos- 
Ltumes., 


Crescents, inoonus, ovals, and other simall 
patterns, outlined with some darker color, 
are ainong the favorite devices, also large 


rambling patterns—Watteau groups, rustic | 


gcenes, and figures over plain grounds, 


cream, ivory, or sand color ; or again, ani-| claimsandcan be used for the improve- 


A very large and full ruche, or rather | 


ruiiie, of the same silk gauze is put on 
round the neck to finish the bodice. 

A pretty mantle for the early summer 1s 
the Tunisien—a sort of long redingote 


gauged in about the waist, and witha deep | 


plain collar, and wide sleeves gathered full 
round the armholes. 

It is made of light cloth, telegram-blue, 
with sapphire-blue floral patterns, nut- 
brown and Inaroon, Or mauve and violet, 
as taste dictates. 


buttons and velvet ribbons tied at the Side 
are its sole trimmings. 

For more dressy inantles there are iman- 
tilla-visites with square lappets, and trim- 
med with lace flounces and jetted passe- 
menterie trimmings. 

The materiais most in favor are brocaded 
silks and brocaded grenadines, with pat- 
terns of velvet or chenille. 

Many and extremely pretty are the new 
suinmer bonnets. I 

The Nitouche bonnet, of plaited straw in 
two colors—garnet and ruby, for instance, 
edged with velvet, with a large bow of 
ruby velvet and narrow velvet strings tied 
on one side, 

Fireside Chat. 

LUSTRA PAINTING 
YE are always glad to draw attention 
\ to any of the ininor arts that serve to 
develop talent and industry, and 
provide a useful and pleasant occupation 
for some of the spare time which ladies 
with no fix: d duties are occasionally over- 

burdened with. 
Any description of work that has artistic 


out flat upon a drawing-board, and 
Its shape is light and easy to wear; fancy | 


Mark out all the outlines by going stead- 
ily over them with the point of a tine knit- 
ting-needle, and see that the hand does not 
shake, northe material move during the 
process. 

When tracing upon white or gray linen, 
use blue carbonised paper, as the blue will 
show upon light grounds; but for dark 
Roman sheetings or velveteens use white 
carbonised linen cloth, as that is the only 
inaterial which will make an_ indelible 
white line upon these stuffs. 

The tracing complete, pin the imaterial 
it the 
ground is dark, workin the flowers in gold 
and silver, pour some of the lightest gold 
colors on the palette, and mix it with the 
medium until it is a thick liquid ; paint 
this on all over the petal of a flower, and 
put it on very thickly and vet with an even 
surface. 

While painting, hold the brush more up- 
right than slanting, and rub the color weil 
in. 

Workin all the petals of a flower where 
any light fallson them with the lightest 
shade of gold, and work in the petals more 
in shade with the deeper golds. 

Leave the gold to dry, and paint in an- 
other flower with silver only, or with a 
inixture of silver and gold; while that is 
drying paint the leaves over with the me- 
tallic green. 

The great secret of the Work is to put on 
sufficient paint and medium so as to entire- 
lv hide the textile beneath the color, and 


»give an even solid mass of gold or s 
ver; thereiore, yo over the first painting 
again as soon aS itis dry, should if loo 
poor and mean ; should it not, proceed to 
put in the shadows upon leaves” and 


flowers. 

These are formed by working in over the 
matallic colors the plain powder colors, 
either rubbing them on without mixing 


them with metallic, or adding a little of the 
| latter to them. 


| preserved intact in the future, 


year consists of 365 days, 5hours, 46 and 5-1000 sece 
onds, Consequently, to keep the calandar year cor- 
responding closely with the solar year, overy fourth 
year f given 366 days. But this carries us a little too 
far in the other direction, s0 Gregory XIIL., in 1582, 
arranged that only those centesiinal years should be 
| leap year, the numbers of which are divisable by 
4, without a remainder, after suppressing the twe 
zecos. This rule causes three feap years to beomitted 
in the course of each four centuries, and brings the 
calandar yearso close to the solar year, that the error 
will only amount to one day in 3325 years.  Conse- 
quently 1600 was a leap year ; 1700 and 1800 common 
years ; 1900 will be acommon year, and 2000 a leap 
year. 

MatrTir, (Charles, M. D.)—There is no 
contradiction or inconsistency. The topics and 
polnuts of view were quite different. {nthe one case 
\tis of the present life and looking forward, in the 
other of the life to come and looking back. Itis bad 
' policy to make our cireuimstances and associations in 

this world the sources of our happiness, because the 

present is fleeting and changetul ; but there are ties 
+ andfassociations which.must ve formed on earth, and 

which it is our behalf and hope will be renewed or 
We are unwise to de- 
pend on the external for happiness, but tobe ‘‘with- 
cut natural affection’? isto be debased indeed. We 
speak of Yhe family in one case, of the casual ‘*friend. 
ships*’* of society in the other, Look at the two 
passages again, and you will see wiih us. 


KATERINA, (Mason, I1l.)—We can only 
repeat our counsel. The state of mind which the 
strong revulsion of feeling expressed indicates is not 
a healthy one. There is something too much of pru- 
dery in the sentiment cherished. In after years U's 
will, if not checked, lead to a reaction in wh 
will go to the other extreme. Do not act so [vol 


eave the room, and thereby place youre 
a] nacie from which a fallis more than lik 
ecur. Simply treatthe matter with indiffere 
You need not join in the conversation whi 


pleases you, but show your good sense and t! 
abstaining from a protest which must -4 
of airs and graces pot befitting a young per 
There are many things in life and the world which we 
do not like, but we have to put up with them ; and, 
as surely asa strong demonstration is made against 
them, they increase, and at length overthrow our 
own virtue, 


esty by v 





